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THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION 


When in May, 1929, the National Advisory Committee on Ed- 
ucation met in Washington at the invitation of the Honorable 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose of 
studying the relations of the Federal Government to education 
and to “give the American people the proper chart by which to 
steer our educational course,” it found itself faced with the neces- 
sity of obtaining an accurate knowledge of the facts involved 
in the problem. At the outset the Committee was divided into 
three groups: The first to consider federal relations to education 
in general; the second, federal grants to colleges; and the third, 
federal grants to schools of less than college grade. After the 
general meeting, these three groups met separately and repre- 
sentatives were chosen from each of them to form a Conference 
Committee, whose purpose it would be to coordinate the work of 
the groups and to steer the course of the deliberations. 

No sooner had the separate groups begun their discussions 
when it became apparent that no progress could be made until 
adequate information concerning the existing educational activi- 
ties of the Federal Government was available. Accordingly, the 
Secretary of the Interior was approached concerning the desir- 
ability of appealing to the Rosenwald Foundation for funds, since 
government support for the venture was not available. The 
Secretary was friendly to the suggestion and as a result $100,000 
was obtained from the Rosenwald Foundation for the prosecu- 
‘ tion of the study. 

A staff was created under the direction of Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 
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and immediately efforts were set afoot to glean from every pos- 
sible source the information that the Committee would need as 
the basis of any conclusions it might formulate. A series of con- 
ferences was held with representatives of all government depart- 
ments and agencies doing educational work, with various edu- 
cational, commercial and fraternal organizations having some 
interest in the problem, and with many individuals whose ex- 
perience seemed to render their opinion valuable. Meanwhile, 
searching studies were made of the history of federal participa- 
tion in education from the beginning, of laws and the forces that 
led to their enactment, and of the effects, as far as these could 
be discovered, of the operation of existing agencies. While the 
major portion of this work was necessarily done by the Director 
and his assistants, there were frequent meetings of the Confer- 
ence Committee and many members of the large committee at- 
tended the conferences held with cooperating groups. 

On June 20, 1930, a meeting of the entire Committee was called 
in Washington at which, on the basis of the facts thus far as- 
certained, the Conference Committee presented a series of ten 
principles and seven proposals for action. Because they took ex- 
ception to some of these proposals for action, Mr. Wesley A. 
O’Leary, State Director of Vocational Education, Trenton, N. J., 
Dr. Edward C. Elliott, President of Purdue University, and Rev. 
George Johnson, Secretary General of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, were elected members of the Confer- 
ence Committee, to which the whole matter was referred for 
adjustment and report at the next meeting. 

A pamphlet was issued at this time entitled “Federal Relations 
to Education—A Memorandum of Progress.” It contained the 
principles, proposals for action, the objections raised, together 
with a statement of the whole problem that had been prepared by 
Dr. Suzzallo, the Director, for the June meeting. This pamphlet 
was circulated widely throughout the country and opinions on it 
were solicited from all interested persons. 

It might be well at this point to indicate the fundamental is- 
sues that were involved. The first question that arises is this: 
What are the obligations of the Federal Government with re- 
gard to education? Education is not mentioned in the Con- 
stitution as one of the functions of the Federal Government, yet 
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even before the adoption of the Constitution the Federal Govern- 
ment, by means of land grants, had contributed to the support of 
schools in the States—a practice which it has continued to fol- 
low down to the present time. However, the Federal Govern- 
ment has not contented itself with giving land for general edu- 
cational purposes. It has specified certain types of education 
as worthy of special attention and to these, over and above land, 
it has adopted the practice of giving money. 

Outside of this, six other fields of educational activity were in- 
volved in the study. These are: 

1. The education of persons resident on special federal areas, 
such as government reservations and federal districts, lying out- 
side the legal jurisdiction of state and other regional governments. 

2. The education of the American Indians and other indigenous 
peoples within the national jurisdiction. 

3. The education of the peoples of the Territories and out- 
lying possessions. 

4. The training of persons in the service of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

5. Scientific research and the collection and diffusion of in- 
formation regarding education. 

6. The intellectual and educational cooperation of the United 
States with other nations. 

How far these educational activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment constitute a departure from sound American precedure is 
a question for debate. The Committee came to the conclusion 
that “there are national responsibilities for education which only 
the Federal Government can adequately meet.” Four reasons 
are adduced to justify this conclusion: 

(a) From an early period of our national life, the leaders of 
the American people have recognized their obligation to co- 
operate in fostering the education of all the people, without re- 
gard to state jurisdiction. 

(b) The children of the people in all the States are neither 
more nor less the potential units of popular sovereignty when re- 
garded as potential citizens of the United States than when 
regarded as potential citizens of the various States. 

(c) The collective citizenship of the United States is not 
different from the aggregate citizenship of all the States. 
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(d) The preservation of the spirit and the method of the 
American democratic civilization, which underlies all our govern- 
ments, is an obligation of all the people, as expressing their will 
both through the Federal Government and the State Govern- 
ments. 

However, it is one thing to say that the Federal Government 
has a responsibility for education in the States and quite an- 
other thing to say that the Federal Government should have 
“any basic or final political control over all or any part of the 
education of the American people.” The majority opinion in the 
Committee seemed to be consistently in opposition to centraliza- 
tion. They felt that it was “unwise to centralize in the Federal 
Government the power of determining the social purposes to be 
served by educational institutions or of establishing the tech- 
niques of educational procedure.” “Our highly decentralized 
school system,” says the report, “is a peculiar and effective 
American characteristic. We alone among the democracies 
possess this final safeguard against a class or individual dictator- 
ship which might usurp a central government and by decrees in- 
doctrinate the young with partial and prejudiced teachings de- 
signed to sustain and perpetuate class government, favorable to 
only some of the people, as opposed to a democratic government 
considerate of the interests of all the people.” 

With regard to the other six fields, the Committee seemed to 
hold the same fundamental point of view, namely, that wherever 
possible, as, for-instance, in the education of the Indians or in 
special federal areas, the policy of local control should be fol- 
lowed. In order that the right point of view might prevail in all 
departments and bureaus having educational functions, it was 
felt that some form of interdepartmental conference would be 
advisable. It would be a great mistake to centralize in any single 
department of the government all of the educational work of the 
National Government. Such education as is incidental to some 
other government function should be located with the appropriate 
department. However, each department that is concerned with 
educational activities should have a personnel professionally 
trained for educational service and some provision should be 
made for regular meetings of representatives of the educational 
services of the various departments, boards and agencies. 
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In a word, the great majority of the Committee seemed to be 
convinced that nothing but harm could come to our national life 
and our democratic institutions were the Federal Government to 
assume control of the education of the youth of the nation. 

The second issue had to do with financial support. Since the 
Civil War the tendency of granting federal support to special 
types of education has been constantly growing. The particular 
beneficiaries of this largesse have been agricultural and voca- 
tional education. The beginning was made with the Morrill 
Land Grant Act of 1862, which set up agricultural and mechani- 
cal arts colleges. As time went on, not only did the Federal Gov- 
ernment come to give financial grants for these special purposes, 
but likewise by means of the device of matching funds, it in- 
duced the States to do likewise. This practice reached its culmi- 
nation in the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which 
established the Federal Board for Vocational Education and gave 
it almost complete control over this phase of schooling. 

Experience with federal grants since the Civil War seems to 
demonstrate very clearly that federal control inevitably follows 
federal support and that the moment the Federal Government, 
either by means of land grants or financial assistance, comes to 
the aid of any special form of education, it inevitably disrupts the 
course of normal educational development in the country, and 
though it may be primarily concerned with special forms of 
education, it exercises a profound influence on education in gen- 
eral. As a consequence, with the exception of those members 
who were interested in the progress of vocational and agricultural 
education, as well as the representatives of negro education, who 
felt that their cause has much to hope for from Federal assist- 
- ance, the Committee condemned the practice of financial support 
for special types of education, and concluded that if Federal 
funds are to be used in the future, they should be used for edu- 
cation in general. 

The question then remained: Should the Federal Government 
give any financial support to the States for education? In the 
beginning of the deliberations there was evidence of more or less 
dogmatism on the part of many in favor of federal support. 
This was based on the assumption that the economic changes in- 
volved in the organization of business and industry on large lines 
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was creating fiscal inequalities among the States that could only 
be remedied by invoking the aid of the tax machinery of the 
Federal Government. There seemed to be a tendency to sub- 
scribe to the theory that it was becoming the function of the 
Federal Government to collect taxes and to distribute to the 
States their rightful share of the proceeds—a share which it is 
impossible for them to collect for themselves under existing con- 
ditions. 

Attempts were made by the staff and the Conference Com- 
mittee to arrive at some determination of the amount of money 
that the Federal Government should give to the States for gen- 
eral educational purposes. Further study, however, seemed to 
throw some doubt on the fundamental assumption that had been 
accepted and the Committee finally decided that, before any con- 
clusion can be reached concerning the problem of federal support 
for education, studies will have to be made concerning the whole 
matter of educational finance and the ability of the States to 
support their own schools. Only in the event that such studies 
show positively that federal support is necessary, should such 
support be given. Should it be demonstrated that federal sup- 
port is necessary, it is to be given in such a way as to preclude 
federal control. No check shall be made on the manner in which 
the States choose to spend this money except the audits made by 
the Treasury Department, which shall determine merely whether 
or not the monies granted have been spent for educational 
purposes. This audit is not to be made “an indirect method of 
controlling or determining educational standards and processes.” 

In order that there might be no revolutionary upset of present 
processes, the Committee was in favor of allowing existing ap- 
propriations for special purposes to remain in force for at least 
five years, but recommended that the laws upon which they are 
based be amended so as to “repeal all provisions that require the 
States and their local communities to match federal funds or that 
grant power to the federal agencies to approve or reject State 
educational programs, to prescribe the standards controlling in- 
struction, or otherwise to supervise and direct educational or 
research activities within the States.” 

The third point at issue had to do with the nature of a federal 
headquarters for educational research and information. There 
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was unanimous agreement that such a headquarters should exist, 
to be “so organized as to serve both as a reliable source of com- 
prehensive, correlated and accurate information regarding na- 
tional aspects of education, and all concerned in the States, Ter- 
ritories and outlying possessions and as a cooperating center for 
all federal agencies with respect to the educational aspects of 
their work.” But what form should this federal headquarters 
take? There are a number of alternatives. The present Office 
of Education could be continued and made more effective, pos- 
sibly by increased appropriations. The office of an assistant 
secretary for education could be created in some existing de- 
partment. A federal board for educational research could be 
established, taking the matter outside of all existing departments. 
Or, finally, a Department of Education might be established with 
a secretary at its head. 

Thirty-eight members of the Committee voted for a Depart- 
ment of Education. Messrs. Green and Woll of the American 
Federation of Labor did not vote. The following eleven mem- 
bers voted against the Department: Paul W. Chapman, State 
Director for Vocational Education, Athens, Ga.; Frank Cody, 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich.; R. L. Cooley, Direc- 
tor, Milwaukee Vocational School Committee, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
J.B. Edmonson, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Rev. 
George Johnson, National Catholic Educational Association; W. 
B. Munro, Harvard University; Wesley A. O’Leary, State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, Trenton, N. J.: Monsignor Pace, 
The Catholic University; D .W. Springer, Secretary, Association 
of Governing Boards of Universities and Allied Institutions, 
Washington, D. C.; W. F. Willoughby, Institute for Government 
Research, Washington, D. C.; George F. Zook, President, Uni- 
versity of Akron, Akron, Ohio. It should be noted that Messrs. 
Chapman, Cooley and O’Leary, though voting against the pro- 
posal, were not opposed to a Department in principle. As repre- 
sentatives of vocational education they were opposed to the type 
of Department suggested, which would take over the research 
work of the Federal Board for Vocational Education and divest 
the Board of all power to control, by means of appropriations, 
the development of vocational education in the various States. 
These members indicated that they would be in favor of a De- 
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partment of Education, even were it to take over the work of 
the Federal Board, provided that work were to be carried on the 
existing basis. The Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace and the Rev. 
George Johnson summed up their opposition to a Department in 
the following Minority Report which was appended to the final 
report of the Committee: 

I 


The fundamental principle upon which the Report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education is based is that there 
should be no centralized federal control of education and that the 
autonomy of the States in regard to the purposes and processes 
of public education should be preserved. With this principle we 
are in full accord, and because we are convinced of its soundness, 
we are opposed to the establishment of a Department of Educa- 
tion in the Federal Government with a Secretary at its head. 


II 


Such a Department is not necessary to perform the basic func- 
tion assigned to the federal headquarters for education by the 
Report, namely, “the collection of such statistics and facts as 
shall show the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories and the diffusion of such information re- 
specting the organization and management of schools and school 
systems and methods of teaching as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.” 

In the second place, we are convinced that the establishment 
of a Federal Department of Education will inevitably bring 
about centralization and federal control of education. This 
seems obvious to us for the following reasons: 

1. A Federal Department, headed by a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, is of its very nature an administrative institution 
and nothing that could be written into any act setting up such 
a Department could prevent it from taking on administrative 
and directive functions in the course of time, even though it 
would not be endowed with them in the beginning. 

2. That the point of view of the Department and its Secretary 
would always express “enlightened public opinion,” is a gratu- 
itous assumption. The Secretary would be a political appointee 
and would respond to the pressure and be amenable to the wishes 
of the political party in power. A strongly organized group, even 
though it might represent a minority point of view in education, 
could be in a strong enough position politically to influence the 
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administration in favor of a larger measure of federal control. 
It would not be difficult to demonstrate the political advantages 
of an educational bureaucracy. 

3. The proposed Department of Education does not abolish 
that pluralized federal control of education which the Report as- 
sumes has come about because heretofore we have lacked an 
authoritative spokesman for education in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Nor is there any likelihood that the agencies through 
which such control is now exercised will cease to function in the 
future. If any change takes place it will be in the direction of 
the unification of such control in the Department of Education 
and the extension of it to general education. Federal control of 
particular phases of education is far less dangerous than would 
be federal control of the basic educational program of the nation. 

4. The Report assumes that the Federal Government has some 
obligation to aid in the support of education in the States through 
grants of money, although it is distinctly stated that such grants 
shall not be “centrally administered” nor directed toward specific 
educational purposes nor made contingent upon acceptance of 
standards by the States or the appropriation by the States of any 
specific amount of money. It is not easy to conceive the practical 
possibility of any federal grants ever being made for education 
in general without some specific legal supervision of the manner 
in which such monies shall be used. The function of supervis- 
ing the use of federal grants for education would naturally de- 
volve on the Department of Education, thus making it a potent 
instrument for federal control. 

5. A Department of Education, being a political institution, 
would not be entirely trustworthy as an agency for research and 
dissemination of information. The political bias and commit- 
ments of the administration would color its findings, and propa- 
ganda rather than truth would be the result. Such propaganda 
in the hands of the Cabinet Officer, with his means of reaching 
the public as well as the legislative ear, could easily become an 
instrument whereby the Federal Government would build up its 


. educational power at the expense of state autonomy and succeed 


in assuming “political control of the purposes and processes of 
public education.” - 


Because in our opinion the proposal to establish a Department 
of Education in the Federal Government vitiates the arguments 
and the conclusions in Section One of this Report and con- 
tradicts the fundamental principle upon which it is based, we 
have recorded our vote against the Report as a whole. We offer 
as an alternative mechanism the development, by means of such 
an increase in appropriations and enlargement of personnel as 
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will make it fully competent to carry on the functions which the 
Report assigns to an adequate federal headquarters for educa- 
tion, of the existing Office of Education in the Department of the 
Interior, or in some other Department that a future reorganiza- 
tion of the executive branch of the Federal Government may 
create. 


One cannot help but regret the fact that the Committee in- 
sisted on recommending a Department of Education. By doing 
so it caused the Report to lose what value it might have had as 
a splendid defense of local control of education in the United 
States and as an authoritative condemnation of the trend towards 
federal control which has been constantly accelerating of late 
years. Control, direction, administration, are of the very nature 
of a Department. It is true that the Committee considered that 
all of its recommendations hang together and that as a conse- 
quence, hand in hand with the establishment of a Department, 
would go the discontinuance of all boards and agencies now 
operating to control special phases of education. But anyone 
acquainted with practical politics in Washington knows how 
nearly impossible it is to abolish existing governmental agencies. 
There is a strong and loyal sentiment throughout the nation in 
favor of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, whatever 
may be the judgment of thoughtful educators concerning the 
evil effects of its program. There is no doubt but that it has 
been a tremendous stimulus to vocational education and those 
who believe in vocational education and are aware through ex- 
perience of the difficulty of obtaining a hearing for it in academic 
circles will not readily agree to a repeal of those features of the 
Smith-Hughes Act which give the Federal Government power 
to compel the States to provide facilities for vocational training. 
Any bill looking to the establishment of a Department of Edu- 
cation such as the National Advisory Committee desires, would 
meet strong opposition from the vocational group as well as from 
other groups, such as the negroes, for example, who believe in 
some measure of federal control of education. The result would 
be a compromise measure which would establish a Department 
of Education with power to control the schools of the nation. 

The majority offered five reasons for favoring a Department 
of Education, each one of which can as easily be made an argu- 
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ment against a Department. First of all, they claim that the 
policies of the Report can be realized if there is in the Cabinet 
a spokesman for the spirit and method of education, who will 
presumably on all occasions express the American point of view 
with regard to local control. It is assumed that the lack of such 
a spokesman is responsible for the present drift toward central- 
ized federal control. 

Leaving aside the fact that this is a pure assumption, the fact 
that the Secretary of Education envisaged by the Report would 
be influential enough to thus direct the course of educational 
legislation is ominous. If he were able to wield such power for 
what the Committee considers right procedure, why could he not 
as easily wield it in the other direction? He might be convinced 
that the American spirit and method in education for which he is 
the official spokesman favors the utmost of federal meddling in 
the conduct of the schools of the nation. 

The second reason the Report advances is that only an officer 
of Cabinet rank would be in a position to secure voluntary co- 
operation from all departments and thus integrate the educational 
work of the Federal Government. Again, this is an assumption 
not borne out by facts. Each department of the Federal Govern- 
ment is very jealous of its prerogatives and would scarcely 
tolerate much interference even in its educational work from a 
Secretary of Education. Were the various departments forced 
by law or any other pressure to thus cooperate, the Department 
of Education would become a kind of superdepartment—a men- 
tor to all departments and bureaus in all that has to do with 
education, and as a consequence, would occupy a very dangerous 
position in governmental organization. 

The third argument is that only a Cabinet Officer would have 
the influence necessary to insure the development of educational . 
research in all its phases—in other words, that only a Cabinet 
Officer could force the States and territories and other depart- 
ments to supply the required information. Likewise, the pub- 
lications of a Department would have more weight and authority 
than the publications of a subsidiary bureau or office. 

There is implied in this reasoning one of the strongest argu- 
ments against a Department, namely, the possibility of control 
through research. Through its power to compel the supplying 
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of information, through its published reports and the dissemina- 
tion of the conclusions of its researches, a Department would be 
in a position to exercise a profound influence on legislation, both 
federal and state. It would become a most potent instrument for 
propaganda and indoctrination. Intellectual control can be- 
come even more powerful than money control. 

The final argument suggested by the Committee is that since 
the processes and results of education are used so much in the 
solution of major national problems, the presence of a Secretary 
of Education in the Cabinet would “insure that effective con- 
tribution of education which is essential to the future political 
and social welfare of the nation.” Again, that it would insure 
anything of the sort is a gratuitous assumption. If it were to do 
so, it would simply mean that the political pedagogues of the 
nation, through their spokesman in the Cabinet, would be sitting 
in judgment on every national policy and insisting on their par- 
ticular solution of every national problem. 

Education has come to be more and more religion with certain 
types of educators. They feel that it is the all-embracing, in- 
tegrating power in national life. They would make the school 
the agency of all possible forms of social service and the labora- 
tory for every wild social experiment. They would have it take 
upon itself one function after another that by nature be!ongs to 
the home and the Church. They would gladly welcome the op- 
portunity of playing schoolmaster to all departments of the gov- 
ernment by means of a Secretary of Education who would be 
their spokesman. Americans have been taught to fear the evils 
that might result from a union of Church and State and a con- 
stant domination of ecclesiasticism in the councils of government. 
The worst possible evil that might come to the country through 
such a union would not begin to compare with the effects of 
pedagogical tyranny. 

At the present stage of our national development and the con- 
dition of human society being what it‘is, no departure from our 
traditional practice could be more dangerous than the establish- 
ment of a Department of Education. It would inevitably lead to 
federal control of the education of our people. It would be a 


long step in the direction of Communism or, at best, Fascism. 
GrorcE JOHNSON. 


RADIO AND EDUCATION 


Radio has become one of the ranking estates of the nation. It 
is hard to realize the numerous roles it plays: in commerce and 
industry, in military defence and navigation, in press and politics, 
in education and entertainment. It has created new problems 
in science and in finance, while in ethics and the law it has en- 
hanced some ancient obligations. Civilization itself is profoundly 
affected by this new factor; the institutions, and the manners 
and morals of mankind are inescapably subject to its formative 
influence. The invention of radio has been compared to the 
revolutionary event of the founding of the printing press; indeed, 
it has been asserted that considering its potentialities, radio 
surpasses printing in significance. 

Educationists rightly claim that most matters are capable of 
being reduced—in a measure, at least, and in the last analysis— 
to education. Surely no one can question a substantial educa- 
tional concern in radio. I have not proposed to myself the 
unequal task of pointing out all the educational implications of 
this new medium of communication. However, as the repre- 
sentative of the National Catholic Educational Association on 
the National Committee on Education by Radio, I have had the 
occasion as well as the responsibility of studying the problem, 
and I feel that it is not only desirable but necessary that Catholic 
educators give thought to it and take counsel together upon it. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to set forth briefly the use 
of radio in education, here and abroad; the activity of national 
agencies of an educational character in the field; the question 
of independent educational stations—objections to their estab- 
lishment and reasons for it; the fundamental law involved; some 
facts and principles, policies and powers operating in radio; 
federal and state rights—their conflict and their reconciliation; 
special problems arising for Catholic institutions; and in con- 
clusion, prospects and plans for the future—restriction of com- 
mercialism and greater prevalence of a cultural tendency. 

What is meant by “education” in the domain of radio? This 
question has been asked very pointedly, with an accent of sar- 
castic derogation. It is not, however, an embarrassing question. 
By education in the air we mean primarily the same that we 
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mean by education in school—we mean the broadcasting of such 
material as is ordinarily presented in regular educational estab- 
lishments, although the method of the studio necessarily differs 
from the method of the classroom. Moreover, we have in mind 
primarily the education of youth, and adult education only in a 
secondary sense. Those schoolmen who hold religion to be in- 
separable from education would logically, under proper condi- 
tions, put religion on the air in an educational rather than a 
commercial setting. 

For several years radio has been used successfully as a supple- 
ment to the school. The most notable example is the work of the 
Ohio School of the Air, under the direction of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Another important venture is the American 
School of the Air in New York. A number of city school systems 
broadcast locally. About fifty colleges and universities maintain 
broadcasting stations. Five of these stations are Catholic, 
namely: WWL, Loyola University, New Orleans; WEW, St. 
Louis University; WHAD, Marquette University; WHBY, St. 
Norbert College, West De Pere, Wis.; and KGY, St. Martin’s 
College, Lacey, Wash. 

The Ohio School of the Air has taught everything from English 
to science and current events; it has given courses in citizenship, 
health and vocational guidance. There has been some doubt 
about results attainable with small children; but the city of 
Cleveland has been teaching second and third grade arithmetic 
by radio to six thousand pupils, with excellent results. Not only 
is there no sign of distraction, but there is a marked development 
of concentration. The novelty of the teaching instrumentality 
apparently does not affect interest, for interest does not diminish 
with the passing of time. The college stations ordinarily address 
themselves to the general public as well as to students. History, 
literature and music seem to be the most appealing subjects. 
Considering educational broadcasting generally, stimulative and 
inspirational matter is found to be more effective than the purely 
instructional. If education essentially involves a close relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil, there can never be an adequate 
substitute for the living and breathing presence of the teacher— 
for the direct and immediate influence of the teaching person- 
ality. But how many teachers have a fine personality that 
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favorably permeates their teaching? Surely, the voice of a su- 
perior teacher is quite a satisfactory compensation for the loss 
occasioned by the physical absence of a poor or indifferent 
teacher. In any event, the radio makes it possible to bring the 
best teachers to all pupils—a great gain for schools otherwise in 
a disadvantageous situation, especially those located in remote 
rural districts. 

While radio is not so extensively used in Europe (there is a 
direct tax upon receivers), the principal countries, with England, 
France and Germany in the lead, have experimented with edu- 
cational broadcasts. The most frequent subjects are languages, 
science and practical arts. The need for strictly educational 
broadcasts is not so much felt abroad, because broadcasting 
generally is on a higher cultural level. In Germany the scholastic 
use of radio is considered perfectly feasible. Incidentally, it 
should be of interest to note here in re education in a wide 
sense, that the admirable country of Holland allows separate 
broadcasting facilities to the Protestants, the Catholics, the Lib- 
erals and the Socialists. 

So far-reaching are the possibilities of radio in education that 
several national agencies have undertaken a comprehensive (or 
is it apprehensive?) study of the field. The Federal Office of 
Education has engaged a specialist in radio education. The 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education was organized 
in 1930, under the financial auspices of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Its active member- 
ship represents education, science, government, industry, and the 
general public. It maintains a central office in New York. Its 
object, in the words of its constitution, “shall be to further the 
development of the art of radio broadcasting in American educa- 
tion. It shall undertake to do this by close study and analysis 
of the problems faced by those in the educational world and in 
the broadcasting industry, or elsewhere, who are engaged in or 
are sympathetic to educational broadcasting. . . . It shall mobilize 
the best educational thought in the country to devise, develop 
and sponsor suitable programs, to be brought into fruitful con- 
tact with the most appropriate facilities in order that eventually 
the Council may be recognized as the mouthpiece of American 
education in respect to educational broadcasting.” The National 
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Committee on Education by Radio, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, is composed of representatives of the National Council 
of State Superintendents, the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, the Association of College and University Broadcasting 
Stations, the National Education Association, the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, the National Catholic Educational 
Association, the American Council on Education, the Jesuit 
Educational Association and the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. “The purpose of the Committee,” ac- 
cording to its by-laws, “shall be to secure to the people of the 
United States the use of radio for educational purposes by pro- 
tecting the rights of educational broadcasting, by promoting 
and coordinating experiments in the use of radio in school and 
adult education, by maintaining a service bureau to assist educa- 
tional stations in securing licenses and in other technical pro- 
cedures, by exchange of information through a weekly bulletin, 
and by serving as a clearing house for the encouragement of re- 
search in education by radio.” 

The last-named committee has taken a definite stand in favor 
of independent educational broadcasting stations, to be admin- 
istered by educational institutions. In pursuance of this policy 
it is supporting a bill in Congress that is to amend the Radio 
Act of 1927, as follows: “Not less than fifteen per centum, 
reckoned with due weight to all factors determining effective 
service, of the radio broadcasting facilities which are or may 
become subject to the control of and to allocation by the Federal 
Radio Commission, shall be reserved to educational broadcasting 
exclusively and allocated, when and if applications are made 
therefor, to educational agencies of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments and to educational institutions chartered by the United 
States or by the respective States or Territories.” 

A large and respectable group of educationists has thus gone 
on record, claiming separate channels and reserved time for edu- 
cation on the air. Many objections are raised to this claim. The 
first one is, that the ether is already so crowded that the admis- 
sion of a number of new stations would necessitate the retirement 
of the same number of old occupants, which would not be fair 
procedure without just cause. The answer is that many a broad- 
cast is unworthy and could well be discontinued; and besides, 
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ether-space does not remain limited. Louis G. Caldwell, former 
General Counsel of the Federal Radio Commission, has thus 
described “room in the air”: “Imagine a river which seems at 
present to accommodate 100 boats which in turn will accommo- 
date a total of 1,000 people, and that there are 20,000 people 
in the water struggling to climb onto the boats, some fat and 
some thin. The task of selecting 1,000 people out of 20,000 is 
bad enough. Then imagine, in addition, that scientists differ 
as to how many boats can be accommodated in the river, as to 
how wide and long each boat should be, and how many people 
can safely be allowed in each boat. Imagine, furthermore, that 
some boats will accommodate only certain kinds of people and 
others will accommodate only certain other kinds; that space in 
the river must be maintained free and open for the passage of an 
uncertain number of foreign boats. In addition to all this, 
imagine that with the progress of science, the people who will sit 
in some of the boats are steadily getting thinner and room for 
additional passengers is being provided; that some boats are 
getting more narrow and others wider; that new kinds of boats 
are appearing; and that the river is getting wider. This is a 
very inadequate picture of the problems of the radio spectrum— 
problems that must be decided under the standard of ‘public 
interest, convenience or necessity.’” (Radio Law Bulletin, 
Catholic University of America, v. XVII, no. 5, p. 33.) The 
answer to the objection is, once more: Let some of the rabble be 
removed from the river; reduce the plentiful pleasure-boats; . 
make way for the vessels of wisdom, and reserve some lanes 
on the widening river for the sails of truth and justice. 

But the long line of objections runs on. Educational stations 
have not kept their scientific facilities up-to-date, while com- 
mercial stations are constantly investing vast sums in improve- 
ments. Educational stations have not been using to the full 
extent the time allotted to them. Many of their programs are 
dull. Educators have not learned the art of radio showmanship. 
They have scarcely begun to adapt radio to education. They 
are still at sea as regards any systematic distribution and em- 
ployment of actual and possible frequencies. Meanwhile laws 
and regulations prescribe a fixed radio quota for each zone and 
state in accordance with geography and habitation, and these 
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quotas are filled. Moreover, many of the commercial stations 
are able and willing and entitled to make educational broadcasts, 
and you cannot wrest a privilege from a prior agency in any field 
of public service. And, furthermore, educationists are liable to 
resort to undue propaganda. And, besides, a normal man re- 
sents the intrusion of a tedious lecturer in the parlor of his home. 

Most of these objections are valid, alas, though insufficient to 
subvert the claim of independence. I can not allow the last one 
to pass without rejoining that there is no intrusion into the 
homes of men, there is no vicious invasion of the hearts and 
minds of children comparable to the oncoming tide of rotten 
repartee, of nasty narrative, of silly songs, and of the products 
of what Cardinal O’Connell has called “the base art of crooning,” 
propelled through the homes of the land by some high-power 
stations. As for the rest, I must regretfully agree that educa- 
tionists indeed have lacked alertness, mobility, vision and the 
spirit of concerted endeavor. 

But notwithstanding the contentions, true and false, of literal 
legalists, of mercenary commercialists, of all the fawning favor- 
ites of the masters of the mighty estate of radio, I submit that 
there are considerations transcending apparatus and expenditure, 
transcending zones and population, transcending priority and 
property, transcending orders and regulations, transcending the 
public taste and demand, transcending the multitude of realistic 
and utilitarian radio problems that clamor for solution—consid- 
erations of fundamental liberty, of the right to teach, of the 
freedom of the air. These considerations have not hitherto been 
duly admitted as determining factors in radio law as it concerns 
education. The “facts” of science and of circumstance have been 
permitted to prevail against principles of liberty, as if these prin- 
ciples were not also facts. The “public interest” has supposedly 
been a paramount consideration in the minds of the lawmakers 
and of the Radio Commission, yet the rights of an endeavor 
essential to the public interest, the rights of education have not 
been properly recognized. 

The position taken by educators is simple and logical. There 
is a right to educate that is part and parcel of liberty. It be- 
longs to parents, to other qualified individuals, to churches and 
other associations, and it belongs to the State. Whoever has the 
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right to educate has the right to use, under reasonable regulation, 
all the means of education. Here is a new means of education, 
the radio. Surely, all the agents and agencies rightfully engaged 
in education, especially institutions of learning and the school 
agencies of the states have the right to broadcast to a reasonable 
extent and under a workable arrangement. This right to teach 
and to broadcast involves the right to control stations; for it is 
plain that there can be no true freedom of teaching on the air 
without freedom from commercial control. Commercial stations 
can not wisely and will not voluntarily guarantee lasting favors 
to education. Moreover, the elevated enterprise of education 
should not be reduced to a position necessitating the acceptance 
of favors from commerce. On the other hand, radio is not a 
public utility that could be required by law to transmit for all 
persons; such a requirement would create an insoluble problem. 
Again, education should not, education may not in justice be 
‘compelled to compete with commerce on unequal terms. No 
commercial control, no commercial favors, no unfair competition 
with commerce! There remains only one thing: the reservation 
by the Congress of a minimum of broadcasting facilities for 
education. 

There is precedent for such reservation. While precedent is no 
valid legal warrant in American jurisprudence, yet it possesses 
considerable weight. In the infancy of the nation the Federal 
Government reserved extensive tracts of land out of the public 
domain for education in the states. Forests, and water, and oil 
have been reserved to the people, in order to save them from 
private exploitation. While radio is not such a physical resource, 
it is a thing pertaining to the federal dominion—a thing of in- 
calculable value, no part of which must be lost or wasted. 

To return to “the public interest” as defined in the Radio Act. 
Radio is to serve “the public interest” as synonymous with the 
public welfare, and broadcasting is to be supervised in this sense 
by the Radio Commission. Now is there anything more directly 
conducive to the public welfare than education? In another 
sense of the word “interest,” is there any other group of the 
public as large as the parents of school children that has an 
interest in radio? Parents have an interest in the freedom and 
opportunity of their children, and of the teachers and schools 
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of their children—just as in another sphere, the buyer has an 
interest in the freedom of the seller, and the employee in the 
freedom of the employer. This is American doctrine. This is 
liberty. Upon the fundamental doctrine of liberty all institu- 
tions in this Republic repose, and unless radio repose upon it, 
it can not long survive. 

If reservation should be made for education, who would ulti- 
mately control the facilities reserved? This is a new problem for 
education. It is established that the Congress, under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, has the power to regulate radio. 
It could not be otherwise. There is no escape from the fact, for 
it flows from the nature of the organization of the Union. Radio 
communication, however small the scale, is an interstate matter 
and is, therefore, necessarily within the sphere of federal action. 
But education is a local matter and must, therefore, unalterably 
remain beyond the regulatory powers of the Congress. Will 
radio education be the occasion of conflict between the Federal 
Government and the States? It need not be. Federal administra- 
tions have been averse to interference in education, and the best 
educational thought has but recently been expressed against it. 
A compromise in control of radio education should not be difficult 
to effect. Let the Federal Government, after consultation with 
the respective States, issue licenses and lay down reasonable 
conditions for their tenure; and let the state and private institu- 
tions retain the internal administration and management of 
stations. 

Private education may have to face peculiar difficulties. There 
is a possibility of undue federal regulation. There is a possibility 
of failing recognition and failing moral support at the hands 
of the states. There is a possibility of public educational chains, 
with private stations shut out. There is a possibility of national 
hookups under federal auspices. These are things not to fear but 
to study, to prepare to meet, and eventually to prevent. 

Though technically and tactically in a poor position, radio 
education still has a wonderful opportunity. The profession as 
well as the people must be aroused to a realization of the cultural 
value of radio. There has been a detrimental dominance of com- 
merce in the art. Education must combat with dignity the 
casuistic contentions of commercial interests, and must refuse 
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their beneficence which can not but be baneful in the end. Real 
achievement for education by radio lies only on the road of 
independence. 
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THE OLDEST INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING FOR 
WOMEN IN NORTH AMERICA 


While the early settlers of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
were debating “how to preserve and perpetuate in the New World 
the classical and theological learning acquired by many of them 
at the University of Cambridge and to educate the English and 
Indian youth in knowledge and godliness,” a humble Religious 
at the Ursuline convent of Tours, in France, was meditating upon 
and maturing plans to bring instruction in religion to the Indian 
children of New France. This woman was Marie Guyard, “the 
marvellously gifted woman, whose life and deeds shine out to 
us from early Canadian Chronicles.” 

Marie Guyard was born in Tours on October 28, 1599, and at 
the age of seventeen, at the expressed wish of her parents, be- 
came the wife of a M. Martin, a silk-weaver. Like St. Monica, 
mother of St. Augustin, the experiences of her married life were 
not happy; but “she presented in those years a beautiful picture 
of Christian heroism, Christian powers of endurance, Christian 
charity and usefulness and all these more amiable Christian vir- 
tues which shine conspicuous in the saints of God.” She became 
a widow at the age of nineteen, and her period of widowhood was 
no less remarkable. Her son, Claude, became to her a constant 
source of anxiety; but when he had reached the age of twelve, 
Marie Martin (Guyard) determined to enter religious life, as 
she had desired before her marriage. She had then been at- 
tracted to an austere order, such as the Carmelites, but now she 
had preference for the Ursulines, a community which she had 
never seen, that offered a mixed life of action and prayer. Just 
then a community of Ursulines came to Tours, and she sought 
admission as a sister, and was professed on January 25, 1633. 

From the beginning of her life as a Religious—now known as 
Sister Marie de l’Incarnation—she was consumed with a desire 
to devote her life to the conversion of pagans and those who “sat 
in the darkness of death.” Providence opened the way. There 
had come to her, in her first year in the community as a pro- 
fessed sister, the Relation des Missions du Canada, which had 
been written by the Jesuit Superior, Father Le Jeune, in which 
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he fervently appealed to “pious persons in France to aid, accord- 
ing to their means, the conversion of the Indians.” The Relation 
ended: “Alas! cannot there be found some good and pious woman 
who would venture to come to this country to reap a harvest for 
the Precious Blood by instructing little Indian girls?” 

This Relation had also come to the attention of a rich noble- 
woman at Alencon, in Normandy, Madame de la Peltrie, whose 
husband had lately died. Immediately she decided to devote 
her wealth and her services to the Indian children of New France, 
but there were many obstacles to overcome before she could un- 
dertake the heroic work. 

In the interim, Marie de |’Incarnation had visions which di- 
rected her to volunteer for the great enterprise; but when she 
communicated them to the sisters in the community she met only 
rebuffs. “She was rebuked by her confessors and her superiors 
alike for intolerable presumption.” Even Father Le Jeune, Su- 
perior of the Jesuit Missions in Canada, entertained similar views. 

Meanwhile Madame de la Peltrie had sought the advice of the 
Jesuit Father Poncet and asked him what nun, or nuns, she should 
take with her to Canada. He replied: “Marie de |’Incarnation 
had a marked vocation for New France; that she possessed all 
necessary qualifications, and that she would fly to the ends of 
the earth at the call of God.” He added that she was to be 
found in the Ursuline convent of Tours. 

Madame de la Peltrie then decided to consult with the Superior 
of the convent there and interview Marie de |’Incarnation. When 
the appeal was made to the nuns, every member of the com- 
munity expressed a wish to undertake the heavenly venture. 
However, only Marie de l]’Incarnation and Sister Bernard, nee 
Marie de la Troche, of a noble family of Anjou, were chosen. 
Later, another sister, Mother Cecile de la Croix, of Dieppe, was 
associated with them. 

On February 22, 1639, Marie de l’Incarnation left the convent 
of Tours for Dieppe, but before she could leave for Canada she 
had to undergo a great trial. This came from her son, Claude 
Martin, who went to Orleans and tried to influence his mother to 
remain in France. “He assailed her at first with tears and en- 
treaties, but she was inexorable.” He then knelt at her feet for 
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a blessing. It is worthy to note that Claude Martin later became 
a Benedictine and wrote the Life of his pious mother. 

On May 4, 1639, the heroic little band of nuns, accompanied by 
Madame de la Peltrie, sailed from Dieppe on a vessel named 
St. Joseph, and besides this little group on board were some sis- 
ters, known as Hospitaliéres of St. Joseph, and the Jesuits, 
Fathers Poncet, Vincent, and Chaumont. The vessel took three 
months to cross the ocean and had a very tempestuous voyage. 

When the nuns reached Tadousac, at the mouth of Saguenay, 
the Indians regarded them as “messengers from the Great Spirit”; 
and when the nuns left there in a small skiff for Quebec, the 
children of the wild were disconsolate. On July 3, the little band 
of heroic women reached the Island of Orleans, which, nearly a 
century before, Jacques Cartier had named “Isle Bacchus” on 
account of the prodigious number of wild grapes which he found 
growing there. 

When news of the arrival of the Ursulines reached Quebec, 
_ there was great rejoicing, and the Chevalier de Montmagny, then 
Governor of Canada, sent a gaily festooned chaloupe to bring 
them to the “Rock City,” where they arrived on the morning of 
August 1. Mass was sung and a 7’e Deum was lustily chanted 
by the congregation assembled in the little chapel of Notre Dame 
de la Recouvrance, which had been built by Champlain, near 
Fort St. Louis. Strange to relate, on the same site now stands 
an Anglican cathedral, whose beginnings date from the official 
cession of New France to England in 1763. 

The nuns spent their first night in a habitation belonging to 
one Néel Jucherau, sieur de Chalets, and his associates, which 
had been leased to them by the Company of New France. The 
site of the ancient store room is now occupied by the little church 
of Our Lady of Victory. 

The official document by which the nuns were welcomed ran 
thus: 

We, Charles Hualt de Montmagny, Knight of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Lieutenant for His Majesty all along the 
River St. Lawrence of New France, certify to all whom it may 
concern that the Reverend Mothers, Ursuline Religious, namely 


Mother Marie Guyart de l’Incarnation, Mother Marie Savonniére 
de St. Joseph, of the convent of the town of Tours, and Mother 
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Cecile de la Croix, of the town of Dieppe, accompanied by the 
most devout and religious Dame Madeleine de Chauvigny, widow 
of the late Monsieur Charles de Gruél, known when living as 
Seigneur Chevalier de la Peltrie, have arrived in this town of 
Quebec, the first of August of the present year, 1639, to establish 
a house and convent of the Order of Ste. Ursula, for the glory of 
God and the education of young girls, both French and Indian, of 
this country, having come hither in a vessel commanded by Jac- 
ques Vastel, master of the ship of captain Bontemps, admiral of 
the fleet of New France, after having passed from Dieppe to Tado- 
usac in the said ship. And as soon as we were certain that the 
said Reverend Mothers were on the above-mentioned vessel, we 
sent a boat to receive them, and went ourself to meet them on the 
river bank, accompanied by the principal inhabitants, and fol- 
lowed by numbers of people who manifested extraordinary joy, 
in which we concurred by the discharge of cannon from the fort 
and led them to the church, where Holy Mass was celebrated, 
and the Te Deum Laudamus sung, to thank God for their safe 
arrival, and for all the great good which we expected thence, for 
the glory of God and the common edification and utility, as al- 
ready displayed to the great joy of French and Indians alike. 


On the day following their arrival both the Ursulines and the 
Hospital Sisters went to Sillery, a little village near Quebec, to 
visit some Algonquins, whom the missionaries had induced to 
settle there. Here there were several Indian children to be bap- 
tized, and Madame de la Peltrie stood sponsor for many of them. 

The educational work of the Ursulines began with six Indian 
girls in a building that was very primitive. In the Ursuline an- 
nals of Quebec we find a description of this rude structure which 
they called the “Louvre,” because “it contained the treasures 
they had come to seek, their dear neophytes.” 


The building was so small that a room 16 feet square served at 
once for the choir, parlor, cells, and refectory; and another little 
apartment was the classroom for the French and Indian children. 

. . The dirtiness of the Indian girls, who were not yet 
trained to cleanliness, like the French, caused us every day to 
find hair, coal, or other filth in our soup pot, and sometimes an 
old shoe in the stew, which, however, did not cause us any disgust. 


The Ursulines began at once to study the Huron and Algon- 
quin languages, and Marie de |’Incarnation became familiar with 
both. She mastered them so thoroughly that she composed dic- 
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tionaries in Algonquin and Iroquois, also a sacred history in the 
former and a catechism in the latter. 

The nuns were hardly a year in Quebec before a great calam- 
ity befell them in the form of an outbreak of small-pox. Their 
little establishment was converted into a hospital. Some of the 
Indian girls died, but the Sisters escaped the fell disease. When 
it abated they were in great destitution, but the people of the 
town came to their assistance and supplied them with whatever 
they could spare in the way of food and clothing. 

Despite the great privations to which they were subjected, 
Marie de |’Incarnation wrote to friends at home: “The air is 
excellent, so that it is a terrestrial paradise, where crosses and 
thorns grow so lovingly, that the more they prick one the more 
one’s heart is filled with sweetness.” 

The nuns were obliged to take care of not only the many needs 
of the Indian children at their school, but they were also com- 
pelled to render service to their mothers, and to cater to the In- 
dian men who came to them for instruction. They provided 
“banquets” for these at the Louvre, where everything was done 
in Indian fashion. Marie de l’Incarnation describes one of these 
repasts: “To entertain some sixty or eighty of the Indians sump- 
tuously, we used about a bushel of dried plums, four six-pound 
loaves of bread, four measures of dried peas or Indian corn, a 
dozen tallow candles, melted up, and two or three pounds of lard, 
that there might be plenty of fat, for that is what they like: this 
banquet which serves them for meat and drink, is one of their . 
most relished repasts.” 

The menial work which the nuns were obliged to perform was 
especially repulsive ; but they never shirked the most lowly duty. 
Madame de la Peltrie was equally active in performing the most 
menial task. Writing to the Ursuline community at Tours, Marie 
de l’Incarnation says, at the end of an appeal for more sisters: 
“To enter into the true spirit of a missioner to Canada, the soul 
must die to all things created; on this point the Almighty Master 
is inexorable! Interior death is no doubt the sure road to life 
in God; but who can describe what it costs nature thus to die?” 

In July, 1640, two more Ufsulines arrived from France, 
Mother St. Athanasius and Mother Clare; and their coming made 
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it necessary to provide larger accommodation for the sisterhood. 
Pending the securing of this needed accommodation, Marie de 
Incarnation wrote to the community in the homeland “We have 
our savage devotees here, as you have your refined ones in 
France; but, it is true, ours are not so subtile and refined as 
yours. Yet they have a childish innocence, which shows them 
to be souls washed and regenerated in the Blood of Jesus Christ.” 
It is most remarkable that notwithstanding the many privations 
which the Ursulines in Quebec were obliged to undergo, they were 
wont to remark that “the only fault they had to find with Canada 
was that they had not enough to suffer.” 

In the early spring of 1641 a beginning was made toward the 
erection of a monastery, which stood on the site of the present 
monastery in Quebec, now know by the Indian name of Don- 
nacona street (Donnacona was the Indian chief whom Cartier 
had taken to France after his second voyage up the St. Law- 
rence). The erection of the building involved great labor for 
Marie de l|’Incarnation, who planned the work, supervised its 
erection, and actually directed the workmen. She also governed 
the community during the time, performed her allotted share of 
manual labor, taught in the school, and begged alms for the work 
in which the Sisters were engaged. 

Raising funds was a great burden, for the colonists at Quebec 
were poor, and had little to spare for works of charity or public 
utility. Yet the work went forward, slowly, it is true, but in due 
time it was accomplished. On the Feast of the Presentation of 
Our Lady, 1642, the Ursulines were housed in the new monastery. 
It was, however, in an unfinished state, and the monastery, 
though the largest building then existing in Canada, had few 
material comforts. The number of both Indian and French 
pupils had increased considerably, but they were wretchedly 
poor. The Indian children were not only taught and boarded 
free; their clothing was also supplied gratuitously by the nuns. 

In 1643 three more Ursulines, Mother Anne of the Seraphim, 
Mother Cecilia, and Mother Anne of Our Lady, came from 
France to aid their overworked sisters at Quebec. In 1645 
Mother St. Anthansius, an earfier arrival, was named Superior, 
greatly to the joy of Marie de |’Incarnation, who was now en- 
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abled to devote her time chiefly to the instruction of the Indian 
children. She says in one of her letters: “The happiness which 
I experienced in teaching a poor savage to know God is a solace 
in pain and a refreshment in weariness.” 

The year 1649 was a most disastrous one in the history of 
Canada. The Iroquois descended like a torrent upon the vil- 
lages of the Indian converts and almost exterminated the Hurons 
in the West. The scattered remnant of the tribe came to Quebec 
and increased the already heavy burden of the Ursulines. In 
the year following (1650) the Sisters suffered from a disastrous 
fire, which destroyed their monastery. In the midst of the hor- 
rors attending the holocaust Marie de |’Incarnation remained 
unperturbed; and she is said to have stated that she “never felt 
peace more perfect, nor union with God more undisturbed, than 
in the awful night of December 30, 1650.” 

This great disaster was interpreted by many to indicate that it 
was an expression of the will of God for the community to aban- 
don Quebec and return to France. But Marie de |’Incarnation, 
the soul of the great enterprise, “whose courage rose above all 
events, combated the idea from the first.” 

While the Ursulines awaited further manifestations of the Di- 
vine Will, it was necessary to reach some decision. They decided 
to rebuild their monastery; and within two years they erected 
a building which was better and more commodious than that 
which they had formerly occupied. They opened it “with more 
pupils, more friends, more courage—if that were possible—and 
continued their heroic work.” 

Says a non-Catholic historian of Canada: 


As teachers of French girls, the Ursulines became a great force 
in the life of New France. . . . Without the instruction 
which they were able to give, the daughters of the colonists would 
be worse than savages. Nor was this an exaggeration. Apart 
from its insistence upon religion, the convent education 
aimed at preserving purity of speech, at inculcating courtesy, and 
at humanizing the pupil through the medium of such polite ac- 
complishments as seemed suited to the needs of a young country. 

. . M. Sulte is referring to the Ursulines when he says, 
speaking distinctively from the standpoint of a French Canadian: 
‘Better educated than we, they preserved in the family the ac- 
cent, the vocabulary, the grace, the tone of good company which 
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the clearer of the forest, the coureur de bois, and the canoe-man 
were so often led to forget. . . . The diction, alike polished 
and suited to the speech of the land, reveals no common influ- 
ence.” (Colby, Canadian Types of the Old Régime, p. 353.) 


Elsewhere the same author says: 


“Marie de |’Incarnation made it for thirty years a labor of love 
to serve the people of New France, both French and Indian. As 
St. Louis administered justice beneath the oak of Vincennes, 
tradition shows her seated beneath an ancient ash that still 
shelters the cloister of the Ursulines at Quebec. There, surrounded 
by a little group of savages to whom she is teaching the rudiments 
' of Christianity, she remains in the memory of French Canada an 
apostle of love and faith amidst the savagery of an untamed 
wilderness.” 

The arrival in 1659, of Monseigneur de Laval, Bishop of 
Petraea, and Vicar-Apostolic of New France, was an event of 
great importance to the Ursulines of Quebec; and during his en- 
tire episcopal career he was their guide, protector, and friend. 

During the year following his arrival there was consternation 
at Quebec as the fierce Iroquois had gathered in large numbers 
at Three Rivers, with the avowed purpose of exterminating the 
colonists both at Quebec and Montreal. The Ursulines were 
forced to leave their monastery; Marie de l|’Incarnation and 
three other sisters were, however, permitted to remain, although 
their house was in a state of siege. Happily Quebec was saved 
from the onslaught of the Iroquois by the heroism of Daulac and 
his companions. When the danger had passed the Ursulines re- 
turned to their convent. 

In November, 1671, whilst the Ursulines were rejoicing at the 
arrival of four recruits from France, the noble and saintly Ma- 
dame de la Peltrie, their patron and earthly providence, was 
called to her reward. This was a serious blow to the community ; 
but a greater one was soon to follow, April 30, 1672, when Marie 
de I’Incarnation rendered forth her spirit to the hands of the lov- 
ing God whom she had so heroically and faithfully served. 
Quebec was plunged in grief; and the Indians, who revered her 
as a saint, were inconsolable. The obsequies were conducted by 
M. de Berniéres, Vicar-General of Quebec, in the absence of 
Bishop Laval, who was absent in France. The panegyric was 
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pronounced by the Jesuit Father Lalemant. Shortly after the 
death of Marie de I’Incarnation he said: 


The memory of the deceased will be forever held in benedic- 
tion in these countries, and individually, I have great confidence 
in her prayers. I hope she will be of more assistance to me in 
dying than I was able to be to her. I have been always and in 
every case to her an unprofitable servant, contenting myself with 
observing the workings of the Holy Spirit in her, without med- 
dling in any way, seeing her in such good hands, lest all should 
be spoiled. 

Not only was there great grief in Canada when Marie de |’In- 
carnation died; but it reached to far distant parts. Eloquent and 
glowing tributes to her memory were paid by Bossuet, Fenélon, 
the Doctors of the Sorbonne, and by numerous others in France. 
Nearly half a century ago a brilliant Irish authoress of Mon- 
treal wrote: 


“Marie de |’Incarnation seems tous . . . an exalted type 
of all that is sublime in Christian womanhood—the Sybil of her 
time, prophesying to future generations the work to be accom- 
plished by the descendants of those early settlers. She stands 


out in the history of Quebec like an inspired prophetess, pro- 
claiming to the nations the Kingdom of God. 

In the Ancient Capital, Quebec, her memory is as enduring as 
the stony cliffs upon which the city stands. Away down, too, in 
the forests, and along the banks of streams, soft and clear as an 
echo, it lingers among the mournful remains of the Indian tribes. 
The dusky children of the forest keep it in picturesque traditions 
full of the wild hyperbole of that all but departed race. It is 
abroad, too, in the cities, amid civilization and learning and 
luxury. People of culture know of Marie de |’Incarnation as a 
gifted and noble woman, or as a model of epistolary style, or as 
one of the pioneers of a New Empire, or as a philanthropist. 
But the faithful reverence her as an apostolic woman, who 
brought to the mighty tribes of North America the mystic mes- 
sage of. Christ, and proclaimed it amid the forests, the hills, the 
streams and the ice-plains of the Northland, with great strength.” 


Marie de |’Incarnation must be regarded as one of the most 
distinguished Catholic women of the seventeenth century. The 
historians, Charlevoix, and Ferland, laud her extraordinary 
spirit of observation, the solidity of her judgment, and as a 
literary character whose noble style and wonderful diction such 
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as few writers of her age possessed. Bossuet admired her sanctity 
to the extent that in his “Instructions sur |’état d’oraison” he 
calls her “the Teresa of our days.” Others have similarly spoken 
of her, notably Mgr. de Laval, Bishop of Quebec. Writing 
from France shortly after the death of Marie de |’Incarnation, 
he says: “The testimony which we can give is that she possessed 
every virtue in an eminent degree. . . . We cannot doubt 
that her prayers have obtained in a great measure the favors 
which the nascent church in Canada now enjoys.” Her virtues 
have long since been recognized by the Holy See: in 1874 she was 
declared Venerable, and the progress of the process of canoniza- 
tion is now far advanced. 

Marie de |’Incarnation composed several works, all of which 
breathe a spirit of unction and piety. Des Lettres (published 
in Paris, 1677-81) contains a record of events which transpired 
in Canada during her lifetime, and it is now regarded as source 
material by writers on the history of the country. There exist 
also a Retraite (containing an explanation of “The Canticle of 
Canticles”), and a familiar Explication (composed especially 
for young Religious). 

The most enduring monument to Marie de |’Incarnation, how- 
ever, is the Ursuline monastery of Quebec, which, for nearly three 
centuries, has shared the vicissitudes of the Ancient Capital of 
what was once New France. It witnessed the siege and bombard- 
ment of the city by Phips, in 1690, and by Wolfe, in 1759; and 
after the fateful “Battle of the Plains of Abraham” Montcalm 
was interred within its walls. 

The historic establishment always enjoyed the good will of the 
governors of Canada during the ancien régime; and after the 
cession it received many marks of favor from English officials. 
Here it may be noted that the first superior of the Ursulines of 
Quebec elected after the conquest of Canada by the English, was 
Esther Wheelwright, a New England captive, rescued from the 
Abenakis by the Jesuit, Father Bigot. Though distinctively 
French, the Ursuline monastery of Quebec has had many repre- 
sentatives of “the Irish, Scotch, and American elements in Can- 
ada, who have given distinguished subjects to this cloister, prom- 
inent among whom was Mother Cecilia O’Conway of the In- 
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carnation, ‘the first Philadelphia nun,’ one of Mother Seton’s 
earliest associates.” 

The institution has been the educational pepiniére of the 
women of Quebec for more than two hundred and fifty years, 
and among its pupils were Jeanne le Ber, the saintly “recluse of 
Montreal” and Venerable Mother d’Youville, foundress of the 
Grey Nuns. 

Early in its career the Ursuline monastery at Quebec made a 
foundation at Three Rivers (1697). Later it established con- 
vents at Roberval (1882), Stanstead (1884), and Rimouski, with 
a normal school (1906). In addition to these foundations it sent 
missionaries to New Orleans (1822), Charlestown, Mass. (1824), 
Galveston (1849), and Montana (1893). 

The earliest foundation of an Institution of Learning for 
women in the United States is likewise due to the Ursulines, and 
it was possibly inspired by the heroic work these Religious had 
done in Quebec. Bienville, the founder of New Orleans, was a 
Canadian. He founded the old city of the Southland, which oc- 
cupies the site of the old Indian village of Tchoutchouma; and 
when the Jesuits came to New Orleans, he commissioned Father 
Nicholas de Beaubois to obtain Sisters for the Mission. Father 
de Beaubois went to France and applied to the community at 
Rouen, who promptly responded, and they assumed the burden 
of educating the children, French and Indian, of Louisiana. 

A Royal Patent authorizing the Ursulines to found a convent 
in Louisiana was issued September 18, 1726. The Company of 
the West, which then controlled the destinies of this portion of 
New France, agreed to maintain six nuns, to pay their passage 
and that of four domestics. 


“Two sisters were to have care of the sick, one to be ready to 
replace either of them in case of necessity; a fourth was to man- 
age the domestic affairs of the hospital, and one was to conduct . 
a free school for the poor.” (Shea, The Catholic Church in 
Colonial Days, p. 569.) 


On January 12, 1727, Mother Mary de Tranchepain of St. 
Augustine, with seven professed nuns from Rouen, Havre, Van- 


nes, Ploérmel, Hennebon, and Elboeuf, with a novice and two 
seculars, met at the infirmary of the Ursulines at Hennebon, 
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ready to embark for Louisiana. They set sail on February 22, 
accompanied by Fathers Tartarian and Doutreleau, and after a 
long and tedious voyage slowly made their way to New Orleans; 
and on August 6 reached that city to open the first convent of 
Religious women within the present borders of the United States. 

On the following day they began the work of education and 
charity, which has continued to the present day. They opened 
a hospital for the care of the sick, a school for poor children, and 
an academy, which is now the oldest educational institution for 
women in the Republic. The convent in which the Ursulines 
began their work still stands, the oldest conventual structure in 
the United States, and the oldest building within the limits of 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

The Sisters have worked under serious difficulties, carrying 
on their activities under five different national flags. When 
Louisiana was transferred to the United States, in the 
name of the French Republic, after the Louisiana Purchase, 
December 20, 1803, the Ursulines of New Orleans were uncer- 
tain as to their future, ana on March 21, 1804, addressed the 


President of the ’nited States a letter in which they solicited the 
passage of an Act of Congress guaranteeing their property and 
rights of their institution. 

The President (Thomas Jefferson) replied: 


The principles of the Constitution and Government of the 
United States are a sure guaranty to you that it will be preserved 
to you sacred and inviolate, and that your institution will be per- 
mitted to govern itself according to its own voluntary rules, with- 
out interference from the civil authority. Whatever diversity of 
shade may appear in the religious opinions of our fellow-citizens, 
the charitable objects of your institution cannot be indifferent 
to any; and its furtherance of the wholesome purposes by train- 
ing up its young members in the way they should go, cannot fail 
to insure the patronage of the government it is under. Be assured 
it will meet with all the protection my office can give it. 


The labors of the Ursulines in Louisiana were productive of 
great results. They had the distinction, among other things, of 
receiving into their Order, at New Orleans, the first American- 
born nun, Mary Turpin, daughter of a Canadian father and an 
Iroquois mother. Mary Turpin died a professed nun, in 1761. 
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The Ursulines in New Orleans did not confine their labors to 
actual teaching and missionary work. They became the guard- 
ians of groups of young women, known as filles du roi, whom the 
King sent to Louisiana as prospective wives for the colonists. The 
Bishop of Quebec, who then held jurisdiction of that part of New 
France, was also charged with the duty of sending respectable 
young girls to Louisiana, and furnished each with a curiously 
wrought casket, as proof of her respectability. Most of these 
girls were married to colonists able to provide for their support; 
and it is said that some of the best families in Louisiana are 
proud to trace their descent from “casket girls.” 

Just as in Quebec, the Ursulines in New Orleans have ever been 
held in the highest esteem; and there is a record that during the 
war between England and the United States (1812-14) General 
Andrew Jackson, the hero of the battle, fought at Chalmette, near 
New Orleans (January 8, 1815) sent a messager to the Ursuline 
convent to ask for prayers for his success. When he gained the 
decisive victory, Jackson sent a courier, to thank the nuns for 
their prayers; and he ordered a publie-thanksgiving. A Solemn 
Mass, followed by a Te Deum, was celebrited in St. Louis 
Cathedral, January 23, 1815. 

From the earliest days of their advent to North America the 
Ursulines have been an important factor in the Catholic educa- 
tional life of Canada and the United States. They conduct 
schools of all grades, elementary, academic, and collegiate: the 
first Catholic college for women in New York State was the 
Ursuline College, at New Rochelle (established in 1904). 

P. W. Browne. 


THE MENTAL HYGIENE OF CHARACTER FORMATION 


The first essential for the successful conduct of life is char- 
acter; the source of which is superior personality and efficiency ; 
the measure of which is service to God, to country, to home, to 
family, to neighbors, to all mankind. The development of char- 
acter has always engaged the attention and directed the en- 
ergy of those responsible for the education of children, for they 
are ever seeking means for achieving that goal in the best and 
most efficacious way. It is character which is required for living 
a right life successfully and the keynote of life is the measure 
of character; that is, unselfish service. Since the most vital 
part of service is the inspiration of it, everyone turns to educa- 
tion for that inspiration and for guidance. There is a universal 
acceptance of the idea that the ultimate aim of all education is 
development of character. There has come the realization that 
character training is not a new type of education, but rather 
that it is the consciousness of the true end of education, the 
recognition that the chief purpose of the school is to glorify 
right living. 

In one sense, however, character education really expresses 
a changing conception of education for one may note among 
many of the newer programs in the public schools, “Week-day 
Religious Education” and similar provisions for religious in- 
struction. Evidently society feels that the older curricula have 
been found wanting in character training values and now’ it 
stands grasping for a new solution. It has realized that the 
search for a substitute for religious sanction in morality has 
been futile. It has concluded that no plan, however well con- 
ceived and organized, will of itself bring about the desired re- 
sult; that America will never achieve ideal citizenship through 
the work of the school alone. The basis of character training 
must be systematic education in religion, through which teach- 
ers cooperate with God in perfecting man. 

Nevertheless, education through the school has a very impor- 
tant function to fulfill in character training. Education must 
help to control and direct the forces influencing human develop- 
ment. The direction in which education leads a man will de- 
termine his future life. The most significant tasks of educa- 
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tion in training for character are the unfolding of personality and 
the development of efficiency. Education in this sense might 
well be defined as the “eternal and divinely significant process 
of superior adjustment to and control over the intellectual, voli- 
tional and emotional environment by physically and mentally 
developed free conscious human beings.” Such education should 
be the major concern of man. Only incidentally has it any- 
thing to do with books. It consists essentially in building up 
in the individual an organization of knowledge and ideals, of 
habits and attitudes which will aid in fulfilling life’s purposes. 

The mere teaching of character platitudes is all but futile. 
Pupils should be guided in such a way as to produce satisfac- 
tory moral growth. Education is an active process; it is the 
doing of something; it is the cultivating and fertilizing of 
minds. Such education is possible only when basic virtues are 
embodied in the curriculum in such a way as to function directly 
in the conduct of pupils. The school must be a moral laboratory. 
It must in its government, instruction and activities stress moral 
values. So, for character making, the emphasis must be placed 
not on lessons and information, but rather on guidance and ac- 
tivity. The great business of life is to live in conformity to 
God’s way of doing things. The best preparation for later de- 
velopment is present right living, and right conduct is the acid 
test of both right living and good citizenship. 

Although strictly scientific knowledge in the field of charac- 
ter development is lacking, educational research is destined to 
investigate the learning processes and teaching techniques in- 
volved in character training as well as in intellectual and man- 
ual accomplishments. Even without adequate research it is 
apparent that training for character should be implicit in all 
activities of school life. It should not be something incidental, 
but a training for functional and dynamic, moral citizenship. 
School is not merely preparation for adult life; it is also an 
integral part of child life. Education which is concerned with 
the growth, development and adjustment of the child must de- 
termine very definitely the outcomes sought in terms of objec- 
tives that include character traits growing out of school experi- 
ences. Hence the work of character training is a practical every- 
day matter demanding constant attention and practical wisdom 
in its conduct. Training for character is worth just the differ- 
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ence it will make in the efficiency of the way in which one will 
meet all the aspects of all the experiences of life in all of its 
complex relationships. 

The ultimate goal of education is the development of a nor- 
mally balanced individual who can adjust himself to his en- 
vironment, who can earn his own living, who can get on peace- 
ably in the social groups of which he is a member, who knows 
and observes the moral law. The purpose of the school is the 
harmonious development of the individual as a whole. The 
school can hasten the attainment of that goal by helping the 
child to integrate properly his personality with respect especially 
to his own activities and responsibilities. An integrated per- 
sonality makes for the development of a life dominated by prin- 
ciples, as distinguished from a life dominated by mere impulses 
from within and mere circumstances from without. 

True and sound education must begin not with a command 
nor with the title of a virtue, but with a knowledge of the ideals 
of conduct. If teaching is the art of stimulating the growth of 
the soul, and no less a concept of it could be worthy, that teach- 
ing is most effective which sets before the child the best and 
noblest ideals in such a way that they will be not only desir- 
able but also possible of achievement. 

The ideal is a master idea, a composite of mental states in- 
volving thinking, feeling, doing and determining conduct. Ideals 
are developed when ideas are made goals sufficiently worth striv- 
ing for or when they are set up as standards for determining con- 
duct. They become effective impulses to action when the idea 
is clearly perceived by the child and is acted upon with satis- 
factory results. To stimulate the growth of the soul knowledge 
is essential, not range but vitality of knowledge, not scope but 
depth, not mere possession of information but true enlargement 
of ideas. Such knowledge does not come from preaching, nor 
from an abundance of good talk in the abstract. 

The mistake which the school so frequently makes is to be- 
lieve that it suffices to hold up before the students an ideal, 
captivating to the mind, and forthwith students will become 
converted ethically. While right living involves a thorough 
knowledge of the right course of action, an ideal has no power 
in and by itself to modify conduct so long as one just rests 
contented merely to contemplate it. Ideals must become con- 
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trolling incentives to action. In order that the school may train 
in moral thoughtfulness it must provide an environment in 
which children may practice living up to the ideals which make 
for a better present and a still better future. Very often the 
failure on the part of the child to observe moral thoughtfulness 
may be attributed to a lack of knowledge of the proper course 
of action or to the fact that the child’s knowledge is incom- 
plete and, therefore, when he is confronted by a situation he 
does not understand its significance. 

The child in school cannot be considered with reference to 
his intellect alone. It is necessary to think of him as a person- 
ality composed of all of the mental and physical characteristics 
which he possesses, together with his hereditary influences and 
environmental adjustments. That the school is interested in the 
physical and mental factors and the part they play in moulding 
character is evident from the fact that educators consult the 
doctor, the dentist, the social worker, the psychologist and the 
psychiatrist in order to seek out the strength and weakness of 
the child and to trace the causes thereof. Though this is an 
excellent feature, it should be remembered that the fundamental 
method of approach in character making should be through the 
child’s mind. The school, in providing an environment wherein 
the child may be trained to react properly, should not forget 
that the child has a will which must also be trained. Will lies 
so deeply at the root of moral life that without it character 
would be non-existent, for will is the source of achievement and 
hence of character. It keeps the intellect at work .or lets it 
idle; restrains passion and unseeming emotions or permits them 
to overwhelm the person; improves or neglects the opportunities 
which environment presents. The task of the school is to de- 
velop the will to meet situations where moral deliberation pulls 
in contradictory directions. 

Whatever is voluntary is done on account of some good to be 
derived from the action. The first motive of the will is the 
tendency to happiness. Happiness is the ultimate goal which 
everyone wishes to reach. But all do not agree on what con- 
stitutes the concrete realization of happiness. Hence the school 
must train pupils to distinguish happiness from mere pleasure; 
to realize that mere utility and temporal happiness are by no 
means the ultimate tests of what is good and honorable; to 
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know that they are happiest who can best meet life face to face, 
who know the ideal through the intellect, cherish it in the will, 
attain it in their actions. The will involves the power to act 
deliberately, to be master of one’s own actions. All teaching 
should be directed toward the will, for it weaves into their 
fitting parts in life the factors of environment and heredity, by 
striving to overcome conflicts, seeking to attain perseverance, 
avoiding vacillation, developing whole-heartedness. Will grows 
out of understanding, develops through self control and thrives 
when the child recognizes the voice of conscience as the voice 
of God. 

The man of character is the man of reason, strength and 
temperance in all things. To build character aright is to lay 
a foundation of safest hopes for future conduct. To accom- 
plish this purpose it is necessary to develop good habits. It is 
essential to establish firmly the habit of acting according to 
ideals. It is vital to realize that virtues as well as vices are 
habits. Not only knowledge and understanding but also effort 
of will is required to build correct habits and to live up to 
them in time of stress. It is the task of the school to furnish 
a strong and decided initiative, to present situations which will 
make use of every opportunity to respond in accordance with 
ideals, to stimulate interest which will lead to effort which will 
in turn bring about exercise. For good or for ill, character is 
being built all of the time. Education is for character, and 
habits are the “stuff” of which education consists. Habit is 
the tendency, conspicuous in the life of everyone, to acquire fixed 
ways of reacting to situations. Education consists in the form- 
ing of habits, a process which involves relationships making 
for mental economy and without which learning would be im- 
possible. Habit is a sort of second nature, stabilizing moral 
conduct and is itself a mode of conduct. Habits growing out 
of true knowledge, fostered by religion, result in genuine moral- 
ity. Habits signify stability. Persons of character possess a 
number of well-organized habits which help to fulfill the pur- 
pose of education—the establishing of right ways of thinking. 
willing, and feeling. 

The great common sense of mankind has always held that 
the head must not be educated at the expense of the heart. 
Man is not all intellect, nor is he all will. Back of most of the 
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activities of life are feelings, emotions and attitudes. One 
rarely has an experience entirely devoid of feeling. Conduct 
with most people is more a matter of feeling than of intellect. 
Life is a moral balance which, while conceding the reason and 
will absolute rights, at the same time recognizes the apportion- 
ate share that should be allotted to the feelings. Knowledge is 
bound up with the feelings regardless of whether or not the 
person is aware of these feelings. The very meaning which 
anything in the whole field of knowledge has for an individual 
is indicative of his feelings toward it. Since all thinking and 
doing are colored by feelings, the aim of education is to develop 
such feeling, emotions and attitudes that will stimulate the 
intellect and motivate the will. 

The control and education of the feelings and emotions are 
very important functions of education, and are very difficult 
tasks also because they determine the attitude of the individual 
toward his experiences. One of the fundamental factors in 
character formation which is often neglected is the building of 
proper attitudes in children. Attitudes are essential to the de- 
velopment of character and personality for the fact that one 
possesses character is proved by the attitude he exhibits when 
confronted by situations. Attitudes determine happiness and 
frequently health of mind as well as of body. In character build- 
ing a great deal depends on the attitudes developed in school. 
One who has gained through his education the ability to know 
the right, who has been trained in self control, who has estab- 
lished attitudes that enable him to react habitually to the best 
and noblest ideals, has character. 

Attitudes cannot be assigned, nor can they be measured. How- 
ever, whether the teacher wills it or not, students in every class 
are learning much more in addition to history or mathematics 
or other school subjects. They are developing attitudes in favor 
of or against the subject, the teacher, the methods of teaching, 
the school, and even life itself. Intelligence, knowledge and 
skill are invaluable assets, the worth of which cannot be min- 
imized, but in the last analysis it is the way in which these are 
used and the purposes which they are made to serve which de- 
termine the character of the individual. Not so much what one 
knows but rather his attitude toward himself and others is the 
mainspring of behavior. It would therefore be a great step for- 
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ward if the school were to endeavor to handle the problems of 
behavior with the same energy which has characterized its efforts 
to understand and develop the intellectual and physical capaci- 
ties of children. 

Since man is more than an animal which may be taught by 
cunning and quickness, character training must consist of some- 
thing higher than a mere conditioning of reflexes. It must con- 
sist of training and guidance of the human being to make of 
him all that he may become. The supreme end of character 
training is spiritual. This means that character formation is 
a vital process, a furthering of life to develop the child in his 
entirety, to form a true man, to build a worthy and contented 
life. The only method of achieving these results is to adhere 
to the great principles which the Catholic Church teaches, main- 
tains and sanctions. The cultivation of the intellect to know 
the good is the foundation. Since the physical has much to 
do with the moral, it is essential to develop a sound mind in 
a healthy body by building up ideals, habits and attitudes that 
result in good moral conduct. The most important factor, as 
well as the most neglected at present, is the real integrating 
force of man’s character—his will. A perfect character is noth- 
ing more than a perfectly fashioned will. The great point for 
the school to achieve is the realization that every child has a 
life to be lived, therefore it is far more important to teach the 
child to live his life than it is merely to fit him for making 
a living. WiuiaM A. KELLY. 


THE BOOK OF WISDOM: A PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND LITERARY MASTERPIECE 


We hear much of the vaunted philosophy of our day as a 
discovery that will proclaim it the most brilliantly civilized era 
of history. Titles, such as “The Woman Who Knows Herself,” 
“How To Be Truly Happy,” take their place side by side with 
the best novel sellers. Is this. practical philosophy, then, the 
reflection of the particular needs of our modern world? Has 
right conduct, code of manners, social habits, etc., suddenly be- 
come the exclusive interest of the twentieth century? 

History and literature of all countries are witnesses that the 
subject does not belong to our times only, but has indeed been 
universal since the days of the Creation. And that, because the 
soul and mind of man are not satisfied with the life of the body, 
but yearn to live the true life of the spirit so as to attain peace — 
and contentment. 

This unquenchable desire for perfection, man has ever craved 
to satisfy. For its fulfillment, the great epics of antiquity have 
been written, bookshelves in libraries are weighted down with 
enormous folios and pamphlets. Shakespeare, Bacon, Mon- 
taigne, Ruskin, Newman, and a host of others have tried to show 
us the way to right living and thence to happiness. Today, 
every announcement of new literary works of philosophy tempts 
our inquisitive mind, so eager for knowledge and power. 

And this search! How delusive, and how frequently unworthy 
of the grace and beauty of the mind of man! But the philosophy 
after which we thirst—is it really far to seek? Like water—with- 
out which we could not live—it is here under our very eyes, in 
the populous cities of the West as well as in the fastnesses of the 
East and of the desert, in the book par excellence, the Holy 
Book: the Bible. 

If universality of interest and appeal, frank and exhilarating 
enjoyment, beauty of presentation, and mastery of expression are 
the criteria of great literature, no other book is entitled to the 
same love, or to equal respect and veneration as the Old and 
New Testaments. The author or authors likewise deserve our 
unstinted admiration, for they were men of great valor, schooled 
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in the virtues of wisdom and humility, and sharers in the secrets 
of the Most High. 

The Book of Wisdom is perhaps, of all the sacred writings that 
comprise Biblical philosophy, the most interesting and valuable 
to modern readers since it unites in its pages the most practical 
philosophy of life together with the most pleasing and beautiful 
mode of expression. Every philosopher of the present and past 
ages has, after all, done nothing else but to adapt his axioms 
to the Bible, not always orthodoxically, it is true, but usually 
with much honesty of purpose. For the Holy Book is the spring 
of living waters from whence flow all the wise sayings of the 
sages. 

Much as we should like to know the author of the Book of 
Wisdom, its authorship has been the subject of long discussion 
and doubt. The date of its writing also remains vague, although 
some critics agree that its production belongs to a much later 
age than the other books of the Old Testament. The tone of 
“Wisdom” seems to warrant the supposition. It has not the 
prophetic strain of the former books, assuming a more human, 
practical view of life. As such, it forms a link between the New 
and the Old Testament. Scholars as well as mere lovers of 
literature and of philosophy find it of absorbing interest be- 
cause it exhibits in a clear, precise style the mind and doctrine of 
the Jews, and also the progress of religious belief among them. 
In its beautiful simplicity, it is a preparation for the chaste 
grandeur of the Gospel. It contains in all its ramifications and 
code, the definite canons of the Hebrew religion, the precursor 
of Christianity—the law of Fear transformed into the law of 
Love. 

Although the authorship of “Wisdom” is unknown, judging 
from the text itself, we infer that the author possessed a far 
broader education than the Jews of his time. His philosopy is 
not narrow, but breathes the atmosphere of the East and the 
West combined. After having studied the systems of philosophy 
of Greece and of Rome, he found them wanting. Was it due to 
the yearning for the divine so evidently lacking in pagan be- 
liefs? . . . At any rate, the comparison he made with Hebrew 
doctrine caused him to realize the immense superiority of its 
teaching, and the sublimity of its ideals. But the author’s con- 
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tact with a world outside his own was productive of fruitful re- 
sults in the conception of his ideas, and in the delicate grace of 
his style. For it was his good fortune to live in the era of 
Alexandrine reign, the period of greatest culture, and this in no 
small measure contributed to the perfection of his work. 

There is something in the very title of the book that challenges 
our attention and interest. It is uncommon, yet certainly not 
exotic. It is clothed with a certain mysteriousness that gives it 
indescribable charm, simple and intriguing at the same time: 
Wisdom—beautiful in its very sound. Strange title that would 
lead readers to expect something very deep and unfathomable. 
But no, the attractiveness of the book lies in its simplicity, 
sometimes ornamented, it is true, by pure literary eloquence, but 
the subject matter itself is not concerned with the revelations 
of the prophets and sages, but rather with the human qualities 
of goodness, prudence and right living, brimful of common 
sense. And it is this characteristic of humanness that dis- 
tinguises Wisdom literature from the other Scriptural texts. 

A few Biblical students have discerned two parts in the Book 
of Wisdom. The first nine chapters treat of Wisdom under its 
most speculative aspect, exhorting men to strive after it. The 
origin of wisdom, its moral and intellectual outlooks are herein 
enumerated. 

The second part consists of the last ten chapters which are 
confined to its historical point of view. They show how Wisdom 
has displayed its power in the lives of the Fathers, how it has 
guided the Israelites in their dealings with the Egyptians, giving 
answers to the objections of the latter. The problem of the 
reason for undeserved suffering that Job could not understand is 
solved to a certain degree in Wisdom. The explanation is of 
supernatural origin: faithful followers are promised another 
life in which goodness will be rewarded. 

Moulton divides the Book of Wisdom into discourses, which 
take the form of text and comment, each discourse being logically 
connected with the next in opposition to the arrangement of the 
other Wisdom books. However, Widom bears a close resem- 
blance to the other canons. For instance, it is similar to Eccle- 
siastes in that it turns reflection upon the sum of things and not 
merely upon details. But any such resemblance is thrown into 
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the shade by the wide difference of Wisdom, both from Eccle- 
siastes, and from the earlier books, in its conception of the sum 
of things which is to be surveyed. 

In Ecclesiastes and previous books, an examination of external 
nature for itself has no place; the proverbs and essays arising 
from it turn upon topics of human life. It is only in the Book 
of Wisdom proper that we find the analytic examination of nature 
for its own sake which makes the substance of modern science; 
and the passage which sets forth knowledge of this kind ends 
by claiming it as part of the universal wisdom. 


For he hath given me the true knowledge of the things that 
are: to know the disposition of the whole world, and the virtues 
of the elements, 

The beginning, and ending, and midst of the times, the altera- 
tions of their courses, and the changes of seasons, 

The revolutions of the year, and the dispositions of the stars, 

The natures of living creatures, and rage of wild beasts, the 
force of winds, and reasonings of men, the diversities of plants, 
and the virtues of roots, 

And all such things as are hid and not foreseen, I have learned: 
for wisdom, which is the worker of all things, taught me. (Wis- 
dom, Ch. 7, vs. 17-21.) 


History, ignored by the other books of Wisdom, is conspicuous 
in “Wisdom” itself. More than half consists in analytic exami- 
nation of history; its conception of Wisdom is enlarged to in- 
clude the emergence of providential designs from beneath the 
succession of events. 

Another point of divergence from the former books of Wisdom 
is that in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, life is surveyed as bound 
by the grave. In Wisdom, on the contrary, the starting point 
and foundation of the whole argument is extension of life beyond 
the grave; an immortality bound up with righteousness and the 
redress of wrong is assumed with such certainty that it is the 
“ungodly” who are presented as ignoring it. 

Taking note of the matter of the diverse discourses of Wisdom, 
it is significant that they relate to the whole of human experi- 
ence from the cradle to the grave and beyond. 

In the first discourse, Solomon declares that his experiment 
to guide all men with wisdom is impossible, thus proving the 
theory that human beings are not amenable to the same method 
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of treatment, and admitting the diversity of temperaments so 
talked of in the psychological language of today. 


For Wisdom will not enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in 
a hody subject to sins. For the Holy Spirit of discipline will 
flee from the deceitful, and will withdraw himself from thoughts 
that are without understanding, and he shall not abide when 
iniquity cometh in. (Ch. 1, v. 3.) 


Death as a thing of human origin is shown in the second dis- 
course: 


Seek not death in the error of your life, neither procure ye 
destruction by the works of your hands. (Ch. 1, v. 12.) 


An appeal to kings to rule well and wisely founded on per- 
sonal experience, characterizes the third discourse. The famous 
panegyric on Wisdom is also chanted, so to say, in warm, vibrant 
tones of praise: 


Wisdom is glorious, and never fadeth away, and is easily 
seen by them that love her, and is found by them that seek her. 
(Ch. VI, v. 13.) 

For in her is the spirit of understanding: holy, one, manifold, 
subtile, eloquent, active, undefiled, sure, sweet, loving that which 
is good, quick, which nothing hindereth, beneficent, 

Gentle, kind, steadfast, assured, secure, having all power, over- 
— all things, and containing all spirits, intelligible, pure 
subtile. 

For wisdom is more active than all active things: and reach- 
eth everywhere by reason of her purity. 

For she is a vapour of the power of God, and a certain pure 
emanation of the glory of the almighty God: and therefore no 
defiled thing cometh into her. 

For she is the brightness of eternal light, and the unspotted 
mirror of God’s majesty, and the image of his goodness. 

And being one, she can do all things: and remaining in her- 
self the same, she reneweth all things, and through nations con- 
veyeth herself into holy souls, she maketh the friends of God 
and prophets. 

For God loveth none but him that dwelleth with wisdom. 

For she is more beautiful than the sun, and above all the 
order of the stars: being compared with the light, she is found 
before it. 

For after this cometh night, but no evil can overcome wis- 
dom. (Ch. VII, v. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30.) 


The two main sides of Wisdom are set forth in the Fourth 
Discourse. They are the subjective and the objective: the 
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wisdom which an individual, from whatever source, receives 
into himself, and by which he guides his actions, and again the 
wisdom which underlies the sum of things. 

Even the principle of government, essentially the providen- 
tial government of the Jews, is elaborately set forth in the fifth 
and last discourse. It treats of the deliverance of Israel out 
of Egypt. 

Although all the books of Wisdom resemble each other in 
that they embody deep reflection with artistic and even dramatic 
form, it is in Wisdom proper that the imagination plays a 
greater part than in the other philosophical works. In fact, 
it is a marvel of creative literature, not only in the freshness 
of the ideas, but also in the rich and genuine vocabulary, and 
rhetorical eloquence. Its originality of style increases the en- 
joyment, not alone of the intellect, but of the ear which finds 
delight in the cadence and parallelism of its sentences so char- 
acteristic of Hebrew writings, a balance and rhythm that make 
of Wisdom a series of true poetic essays, a monument to litera- 
ture and philosophy of all ages, made purer and more beautiful 
by the grace of the Lord, always hovering within the shadow 
of His chosen people. For in the words of Wisdom, God Himself 
exalts Israel: 

O how beautiful is the chaste generation with glory: for the 
memory thereof is immortal: because it is known both with 
God and with men. (Ch. IV, v. 1.) 


Sister M. Genevieve, O.8.U. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
CATHOLIC MANUAL FOR WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL YEAR 


A concise manual commemorating the bicentennial of the birth 
of George Washington and relating some of the vital contribu- 
tions made by Catholics to his work and times is now being 
prepared by the Department of Education of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. 

The work, undertaken in compliance with the wish of the 
Bishops of the United States, expressed in a resolution at their 
annual meeting here last November, is intended to supplement 
the voluminous material on the life of the “Father of His 
Country” already made available by the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission. The manual will be 
completed this month and ready for distribution in time for the 
beginning of the bicentennial observance on February 22. 

A wide variety of inter-related subjects are to be included. 
These subjects range from a succinct study of the significance of 
the bicentennial to a brief presentation of a series of diversified 
programs readily adaptable to the use of Catholic schools and 
organizations in the observance of the event. 

One section is devoted to a historical study of “Washington— 
A Man of Faith.” Another section relates to the Catholic 
friends and associates of Washington, setting forth some of the 
Catholic contributions to the successful prosecution of the War 
of Independence. Special attention is paid to the work of the 
Catholic statesman, Charles Carroll of Carrollton. The Catho- 
lic Address to Washington following the victory at Yorktown 
and the Commander-in-Chief’s famous reply are also given. 

For the thousands of Catholics expected to come to Washing- 
ton from all parts of the country during the bicentennial cele- 
bration the manual is planned to have a special value. One 
section will set forth briefly the large part played by Catholics 
in the founding of the Capital City—named for Washington— 
and another will outline points of interest in the Capital today. 
With the gigantic Government building program now under way 
in Washington, carrying out the plan for the City of Washing- 
ton drawn by Major Pierre-Charles L’Enfant, a Catholic en- 
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gineer, the two sections are expected to have more than ordinary 
interest for Catholics. 

“Catholic Origins of the Declaration of Independence” will 
be the subject of another section, while still another will set 
forth Washington’s famous “Rules of Civility and Decent Be- 
havior in Company and Conversation.” This last named sec- 
tion is of particular timeliness, because of the growing convic- 
tion among certain historians that these rules were originally 
compiled by Jesuits. 

The Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., writing of George Wash- 
ington in the January issue of The Historical Bulletin of the 
Jesuit Historical Association, says that “it is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that an influence of Catholic and even Jesuit origin 
had probably more to do with his early training and the shaping 
of his character than any other known factor.” 

“T refer,” Father Garraghan continues, “to the well-known 
‘Rules of Civility and Decent Behavior in Company and Con- 
versation,’ an edition of which, by Charles Moore, formerly 
head of the manuscript division of the Library of Congress, ap- 
peared in 1926. Already in the nineties Moncure D. Conway 
had pointed out the Jesuit origin of the remarkable set of rules 
by which the youthful Washington learned at once the art of 
penmanship and that of gentlemanly conduct. 

“In his edition of the rules Mr. Moore has brought out new 
and interesting facts as to their provenance. They appear to 
have been compiled about 1595 at the college of La Fleche, were 
put into Latin by the Jesuit, Pere Perrin, at the college of Pont- 
a-Mousson, and subsequently appeared in numerous French and 
English editions. The English version, based upon the French, 
was the work of Francis Hawkins and is said to have been com- 
posed by him at the amazingly early age of eight. Hawkins 
later became a Jesuit, dying at Liege in 1681. Just how the hun- 
dred and ten rules of civility came into the hands of the boy 
Washington and whether they were adapted from the Hawkins 
text by himself,or by someone else are open questions; but of 
their derivation from the English version af the Jesuit manual 
of politeness there can be no doubt, while on their formative 
influence on his character there appears to be practical una- 
nimity of opinion among biographers. Mr. Moore says: ‘The 
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fact that young Washington wrote out those rules before he was 
sixteen years old and that he practiced them all his life has 
caused them to be regarded as one of the most important parts 
of his education. Undoubtedly they were; they expressed in 
concrete form the ambition which he always displayed, namely, 
by diligence to stand before the best of the earth and not before 
mean men. Time has changed what is simply accidental in the 
rules, but the essence of them is as potent today as it was when 
they were composed by the Jesuit priests of centuries ago. The 
boy of today who learns and practices them is fitted for any so- 
ciety anywhere.’ ” 


MISSOURI CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


More than 900 Catholic educators representing 20 Catholic 
Orders assembled in the auditorium of the St. Louis University. 
Law School on Monday, December 28, and Tuesday, December 
29, for the first Catholic Educational Conference. The attend- 
ance was drawn from Missouri and Illinois. 

The conference was given under the auspices of the School of 
Education of St. Louis University. The Rev. Robert S. John- 
ston, S.J., President of the University, gave the opening address. 
He said he felt that the first Missouri Conference of Catholic 
Educators was significant and would give an impetus to paro- 
chial education. 

O. G. Sanford, Assistant State Superintendent of Schools, spoke 
on “The Training of Teachers in Missouri,” “Our legislators 
have in the past,” he said, “been perhaps too prone to accept 
the maxim that teachers are born, not made. While there is 
some element of truth in that position, as everyone knows, it 
isn’t a very workable scheme for the training of teachers. 

“The State Board of Education hopes within the next few 
years to eliminate from the list of certified teachers all who 
have not had a certain minimum amount of college, professional 
and academic training. I hope the time is not far away when we 
can do away with the old form of county examination. It tests 
nothing but information and many who become teachers after 
passing it turn out to be flat failures.” 

Other speakers at the conference included Sister M. Tarcisia, 
S.S.J., Principal of Our Lady of Lourdes School; Sister M. 
Chrysologa, 8.8.N.D., A.M., Ph.D., Associate Dean of Notre 
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Dame Junior College; Dr. Patrick W. Thibeau, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education of St. Louis University, and Rev. Charles I. 
Doyle, 8.J., A.M., former Associate Editor of America. 

Francis M. Crowley, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education 
of St. Louis University, in his talk, “Supervision in Catholic 
Schools,” said that the idea that the diocesan superintendent of 
schools is responsible for the direct improvement of teachers 
is not true. 

He said, “It is very encouraging to find a growing interest in 
the practices of supervisors in Catholic schools. It is a healthy 
sign of the times and must give courage to those who are grap- 
pling at first hand with problems growing out of efforts to or- 
ganize supervisory programs for the schools of a given city or 
an entire diocese. Only too often we find the mistaken notion 
amongst Catholic educators that the Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools is responsible for the direct improvement of teaching; 
that is, through personal visitation of classrooms. In most of 
our large dioceses he is fortunate if he is able to pay one visit to 
each school annually, and on such an occasion there are so many 


matters to be taken up with the pastor and principal that there is 
no time available to make personal visits to the classrooms. As 
the administrative head of the Catholic school system he is 
chiefly concerned with administration and leaves the supervision 
of instruction, as does the city superintendent of schools, to those 
who are specially trained for the task.” 


CLEVELAND DIOCESAN SCHOOLS ADOPT NEW PROGRAM FOR THE 
STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


With the approbation of the Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
Bishop of Cleveland, the Diocesan School Board has formally 
approved the inclusion of foreign languages as elective subjects 
in the seventh and eighth grades of all elementary schools in 
the diocese. 

Accordingly the superintendent of diocesan schools, Rev. John 
R. Hagan, D.D., has been directed to work out the requisite 
courses of study and to make provisions for the preparation of 
the teachers. A variety of language courses will be offered, but 
it is left to the individual pastors to decide which foreign lan- 
guage or languages they will adopt in their respective schools. 
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In order that languages be taught effectively, the diocesan 
school board has established the following regulations: 

(a) All foreign language teachers must be specially certificated 
by the School Board. Two certificates are to be issued—a tem- 
porary certificate valid for one year, and a life certificate con- 
ferred after the completion of a year of successful language 
teaching. 

(b) The temporary certificate is to be conferred after an oral 
examination and a model lesson before a committee appointed 
by the School Board. 

(c) Applicants for this examination must have completed 18 
college hours in the language which they propose to teach, three 
of which must be credited for student teaching, and three for 
a course dealing with the history, culture and characteristic fea- 
tures of the land where the language is the vernacular. 

(d) Sisters College of Cleveland will offer all requisite courses 
for the language teachers. The Superintendent of Schools will 
prepare the courses of study to be followed in the elementary 
schools. 

The program for modern languages in the Cleveland Catholic 
elementary schools will be broadened so as to include modern 
inflected languages which are the vernacular of the ancestors 
of sufficiently large groups of our children, that these other 
languages be officially recognized as cultural, and that the exist- 
ing regulations applying to Latin, French and German be ap- 
plied equally to these other languages. 

Recognizing that this constitutes a considerable departure from 
accepted educational procedure in American schools, Bishop 
Schrembs offers the following reasons for his proposal: 


The objectives and purposes cited for the study of the ac- 
cepted foreign languages apply equally to the foreign languages 
which he wishes to be included in our program. The languages 
in question are Czech, Hungarian, Italian, Polish, Slovack, Slo- 
venian, Lithuanian. All of these are highly inflected, have a 
rich literature and are the vernacular of cultured nations and 
races. 

Admittedly these languages have not as universal an appeal 
as have English, French and German. For certain of our groups, 
however, they have more significance. Some of our children 
already have familiarity with these languages and thus possess 
a good foundation on which to build cultural knowledge. 
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The great purpose to be served is the ennobling of these lan- 
guages, and the cultures and the peoples for which they stand, 
in the minds of the children whose ancestors used these lan- 
guages as vernacular. Due to a variety of circumstances, chil- 
dren of national and racial origin other than English have been 
given a type of education which meets the psychological needs 
of English descendants but is unsuitable to the like needs of 
others. Contemporary American civilization is represented in 
our histories as the exclusive product of the contributions of 
English settlers, and, to a minor degree, of French and German 
as well. The contributions of all other peoples who have come 
to our shores are ignored. Moreover acceptance of French and 
German in our higher schools as the only cultural languages 
implies that England, France, and Germany are the only cul- 
tured countries in Europe. 

This results in building up a national or racial inferiority 
complex in our children which they carry through life and which 
is responsible more than anything else for their failure to achieve 
success in life, for their feeling of aversion or contempt towards 
their ancestral origin, and for their tendency to separate them- 
selves from whatever will remind them of this origin—frequently 
and sadly enough, from their Church. 

This is distinctly an educational problem and must be solved 
only by educational means. The program of Bishop Schrembs 
concerns itself directly only with the question of the foreign 
language, but it has far-reaching consequences and will affect 
the full curriculum from the first grade to the eighth or ninth. 
Briefly, there is meant that for all schools there will be a core 
curriculum applicable to all our children insofar as they are 
Americans and Catholics; and that, running parallel to this, 
there will be varying offerings of subjects and selections of ma- 
terials (mainly in the social sciences) based on the needs of 
children of the many racial strains. 

The national and racial inferiority complex of so many of 
our children is the product of ignorance of the culture of their 
ancestors. This can be removed only by substituting real knowl- 
edge. From this will flow a well-balanced appreciation of 
ancestry and a resultant self confidence. This program will not 
result in alienating any of our children from devotion to Amer- 
ica—it will have the contrary effect of explaining to our children 
their reason of existence in America. It will not build up racial 
or nationalistic barriers—it will force upon all the knowledge 
that American civilization is the resultant of many streams of 
culture emanating from Europe and that each is entitled to re- 
spect and gratitude for what it has contributed to our common 


welfare. 


EDUCATIONAL Norss 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE N. C. E. A. MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation will be held this year in Cincinnati, Ohio, under the 
patronage of His Excellency, Most Rev. John T. MeNicholas, 
O.P., D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati. The dates of the meeting, 
which were originally set for June 20th to 23rd, have been 
changed to June 27 to 30th. This change was made necessary 
on account of the late closing of schools in different parts of 
the country. The new dates will insure a larger attendance of 
Catholic educators at this important meeting. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


‘The Spiritual Way, Books 1-4, by Mother Margaret Bolton. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 
Some years ago I acted as chaplain to a government institu- 

tion. When I entered upon my work I found that an attempt 
was being made to take care of the problem of religious instruction 
in a way that the authorities looked upon as a manifestation of 
their broad-minded religious tolerance. Pastors of various re- 
ligious denominations had been asked to supply the catechisms 
of their peculiar sect, and the teacher who taught basketry took 
these catechisms and assigned lessons and heard the girls recite 
in groups according to their denominations. The teacher was 
very proud of her own broad-minded willingness to teach the 
catechism of any denomination whatsoever. 

Logically it appeared to the authorities of the institution as a 
happy and adequate solution of the problem of religious instruc- 
tion. And perhaps some might still be found to say learning is 
learning whether it is religion or the multiplication table. Put 
it all down in black and white, explain the meaning of any un- 
familiar words, and let the pupil get it into his head. Psy- 
chologically, however, any such method of teaching religion is 
bound to be a failure. 

One might by a somewhat lame and limping analogy say that. 
the difference between religion and the multiplication table is 
somewhat similar to that between a well-planned journey and a 
reflex action. In a well-planned journey the whole organism 
moves towards a definite goal; in a reflex action a special 
mechanism of the organism is thrown into activity. Religion 
dominates an individual’s life, and behaviour, and can never be 
learned by merely understandng and memorizing or acquiring 
any simple little habit. 

Religion implies not only understanding and remembering but 
also adopting a whole body of principles that will dominate all 
future conduct. Ordinarily this process of illuminating the mind 
with religious truths and inspiring the mental life with principles 
of conduct is accomplished by the atmosphere of a Catholic home 
and school, supplemented by special instruction that crystallizes 
in definite form truths that have been absorbed by contact with 
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holy people. Leave out the influence of good parents and rela- 
tives and teachers and the whole life of the Catholic home and 
school, and you will not be likely to accomplish much by what is 
termed formal religious instruction. 

It is therefore a good thing that there has been a sharp divid- 
ing line between Catholic and public schools. Religious instruc- 
tion could not be given effectively by a pastor and his assistants 
obtaining so many hours a week to give religious instruction in 
the public schools. The influence of these few hours would be 
slight compared to that of the surrounding life which would be at 
times not only anti-Catholic but also anti-religious. Further- 
more, if children had to get “credits” in religion, there would be 
great danger of developing an antagonism to religion where the 
course was stiff and looking upon it as of no importance when 
it was made easy for all. 

Where in a Catholic school religion is taught by the time- 
honored method of the catechism, this should imply a great deal 
of supplemental effort by the teacher. The sister in giving re- 
ligious instruction must remember that she is teaching with her 
whole personality and not merely by the sound of her voice. 
Her defects of personality, her moods, her favoritism, her im- 
patience, and her lack of enthusiasm are all hindrances to the 
proper teaching of religion. But all the elements in the religious 
charm of her personality are giving daily and constant instruc- 
tion far more effective than anything she may say. 

Supposing, however, the background of life in a good Catholic 
school and the moral perfection of the teacher imparting re- 
ligious instruction, attention must still be given to the method of 
imparting verbal religious instruction. 

It takes a very great deal of skill to make catechetical instruc- 
tion rise above the level of assigning lessons and hearing recita- 
tions, unless one is aided by some kind of supplemental text. 
When Mother Bolton’s four books of The Spiritual Way came 
into my hands I was very much impressed by the many and in- 
genious ways in which she has made use of the technique of 
modern psychology to aid in the teaching of religion. 

We have in this book not only a number of explanations of pro- 
found religious truths by the development of familiar examples 
from daily life, and the teaching of moral lessons by stories that 
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will appeal to children, and the familiar project book so often 
used in teaching reading and various other subjects, but also a 
number of psychological tests which make the pupil think about 
and really understand the matter he has learned. 

We have right and wrong tests, question and answer tests, 
sentence completion tests, blanks to be filled out and questions 
and answers to be matched. 

At first, work of this kind will be difficult, but with practice 
children will learn to think about the meaning of what they read 
and find that it is so easy to learn by understanding that they 
will be prevented from developing the harmful habit of memoriz- 
ing and repeating what they learn in parrot-like fashion. 

When some children, for example, commence the study of 
algebra they are hopeless failures till they get out of the habit of 
mechanically following rules and commence to think about the 
problems presented. 

Without perhaps intending to do so, Mother Bolton has intro- 
duced a method of teaching religion which will have an influence 
on other studies in the curriculum and give a fundamental train- 
ing in habits of thought that will be useful in after life. 

It will be a matter of no little importance in the lives of 
Catholic children if, as reason dawns, they learn to think and 
apply religious principles to the management of their own per- 
sonal interior lives and exterior conduct. 

Music has not been neglected. Important truths and scriptural 
passages have been set to the plain chant tones and the simple 
appealing melodies of Mrs. Cornelia Crane. Melodies and words 
that ring in the ears will make a much more lasting impression 
than what has been learned by memorizing alone. 

It is to be hoped that our Catholic schools will give children the 
advantages of this recent advance in religious instruction. In- 
cidentally they will not only learn the fundamental essential of 
understanding religious truths and applying them to their per- 
sonal life, but also become familiar in early years with a type of 
examination which is becoming more and more common for appli- 
cants for admission to universities and all manner of positions 
in life. 

Dom THomas VERNER Moors, O.S8.B. 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Brookland, D. C. 
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The Lesson Assignment, by W. G. Carr and J. Waage. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press. 

That our pupils often fail to form effective study habits is due 
in a large measure to the fact that our teachers fail to realize 
that the first step in the process of study must be taken by the 
teachers themselves. In other words, the Lesson Assignment by 
the teacher is the first and in many ways the most important 
step of the entire study process. If properly constructed and 
adequately presented the Lesson Assignment provides the definite 
problem, directs the subsequent acts of the pupil, centers his 
interest and attention, provides for expression and a proper use 
of memory, thus making study habits an aid in the development 
of personality in the pupil. 

In the three short chapters of this brochure our teachers have 
indeed a most valuable aid, directing them in the work or rather 
the art of taking the first step in the formation of effective study 
habits in our pupils. In the first chapter the authors point the 
importance of the Lesson Assignment in both teaching and study. 
This significance of the Lesson Assignment treated so well in the 
first chapter becomes, in the second chapter, the norm whereby 
the authors measure “The what is” with “The what should be” in 
the actual work of the schools as regards the Lesson Assign- 
ments. In the third and last chapter the reader will find a group 
of pertinent suggestions that undoubtedly will prove most help- 
ful. The thirteen principles so neatly woven into the structure 
of this chapter will, if followed, make the Lesson Assignment 
what it should be, a stepping stone toward the formation of 
effective study habits. 

This book has a very well-prepared index and a most ample 
and well-selected list of references. 

All teachers should ponder deeply and seriously the views 
presented on the first part of page 27 and the last part of page 37. 
Such reflections will bring satisfaction to those teachers who are 
pupil-minded and bestir those who, while deploring the meager 
returns of their labors, have failed to see a relationship between 
such results and their improper Lesson Assignments. 


Leo L. McVay. 
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